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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
FRANCE 


By Dorotny M. PIcKLEs 


URING November and December, 1944, the French 
Consultative Assembly held its first session on 
metropolitan soil. In order to provide wider repre- 
sentation of resistance and professional organizations, 
the number of delegates was increased from 102 to 

248 of whom 208 represented a total of thirty different metro- 
politan resistance groups, political parties, and trade unions.’ 

The Assembly fulfils a whole series of functions apart from 
the advisory ones which are its official raison d’étre. It forms 
the closest approximation at present possible to a cross section 
of political opinion; it is, with the press, the only real link 
between government and people until such time as general 
elections can be held; it is a forum where the problems now 
confronting France are being threshed out in discussion and 
consequently the school in which the political parties of liberated . 
France are defining themselves and formulating their pro- 
gtammes ; it is also, and this is perhaps particularly valuable, 
a meeting ground where the experience of the older generation 
of politicians and the revolutionary enthusiasm of the new 
leaders formed during the underground period can be pooled 
to the advantage of both. 

The debates which took place during this first session in 
Paris are therefore of the greatest importance, for it is only 
by following the alignments on particular questions of foreign 
policy, defence, the organization of the food supply, production, 
transport, and so on, that it is possible to sort out these thirty 
organizations, to decide how many really distinct political 
tendencies they represent, what their relationships are to each 
other, and what are the probabilities of their remaining or 
becoming lasting organs of political opinion. 

The picture is as yet far from complete. It is still very 
difficult, for example, to assess in any degree accurately the 
relative strength of many of the resistance organizations in the 
country as a whole, as distinct from their strength in the 


1 The distribution is as follows: six political parties; seventeen Resistance Groups ; 
five Trade Union Federations and one Union of Technical and Managerial Staffs; the 
movement for prisoners and deportees. 
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Assembly. If the first six months of liberation have done 
much to clarify the relations of resistance movements to the 
older political parties, the same is not true of the relations 
between /a résistance as a whole and the government. During 
the past weeks the Government has been subject to a growing 
volume of criticism by the press of progressive resistance 
movements like Franc-Tireur and Combat, and the point has 
now been reached when the existence of a serious malaise is 
openly admitted. If it is not to develop into real conflict, 
France has got to resolve at least three major problems in the 
relatively near future... She has to decide, first, what should 
be the precise relationship between resistance organizations 
and their members who are Ministers in the Provisional Govern- 
ment. She has to decide, second, how far the exigencies of 
war constitute a real obstacle to the more or less immediate 
implementation of the minimum programme agreed upon by 
all resistance movements and parties during the underground 
period.? And, thirdly, she has to decide how best to mobilize 
the active revolutionary elements in order to prevent either the 
resurgence of the forces of conservatism or the growth of a 
new conservatism. 

None of these problems is easy to’solve. Yet, somehow, 
solutions have got to be found, for the present situation is one 
which can only result in deadlock followed by explosion. The 
explosive elements are there already, but, so far, the explosion 
is taking place only in the columns of the press or behind the 
scenes. There has been nothing like a demand by the resistance 
organizations or parties for the resignation of their members 
who are in the Goverment, nor have any criticisms gone so 
far as to constitute a real withdrawal of confidence. Indeed, 
some protests are specifically accompanied by reaffirmations of 
loyalty to General de Gaulle and of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. But that cannot last-indefinitely. There are already 
signs of the formation—or revival—of conservative movements 
or parties whose reactionary tendencies can be for the time 


1It is strictly incorrect to refer to Franc-Tireur and Combat as movements, as they have 
now no separate organization but are merged in the M.L.N. (v infra p. 10). The papers of 
the separate organizations continue to exist, however, and to express what their contri- 
butors feel to be the spirit of the movements which existed during the underground period. 


® The C.N.R. programme known as the Resistance Charter, now published in pamphlet 
form, is admittedly of Socialist inspiration and follows the sania lines of the Popular 
Front programme. In the economic sphere it calls for the nationalization of France’s 
key industries, in particular, the mines, insurance and banking, increased participation of 
the workers in the running of industry, the development of workers Co-operatives in 
agriculture and state planning and control of industry, and, if they do, how far she is 
prepared to modify the programme in recognition of this fact. 
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being camouflaged behind a blind allegiance to General de 
Gaulle and the Government, while the Government continues 
to do as little as it is now doing to bring about the social 
revolution which the progressive forces of tesistance and 
socialism want. 

The fact that there is still no real opposition tendency, in 
spite of the existence of widespread discontent, should not lead 
to an under-estimation of the seriousness of the present malaise 
nor of the possibilities of its developing into a major political 
crisis in the more or less near-future. A great deal will naturally 
depend on the course of the war, and also on the attitude taken 
by General de Gaulle and the Government once the war in 
Europe is over. For there is no doubt that the primary reason 
for the absence of an opposition is the general determination 
to maintain national unity at least until the war is won. It is 
also explicable in part by the failure of the resistance movements 
up to now to formulate adequately an alternative practical 
policy, a failure which is partly due to the refusal of some of 
them to regard themselves as political parties at all, partly to 
the general lack of co-ordination (rather than lack of 
agreement) between them, partly to their lack of political 
homogeneity, and partly to their sheer political inexperience. 
Another partial explanation is the uncertainty of the critical 
elements regarding the real policy of the Government. On 
the one hand they are unwilling to judge the Government 
while they are unsure how far the pressure of war and of Allied 
demands constitutes a real obstacle to the fulfilment of what 
they regard, if not as its implicit undertakings, at least as its 
moral obligations. On the other hand, they are anxious not 
to be duped or lulled by this explanation, which may be merely 
a pretext for inaction, into acceptance of a policy of go-slow, 
the result of which may well be the failure of the entire revolu- 
tionary experiment. General de Gaulle has so far made no 
response to the appeals in the resistance press for him to say 
whether or not he intends to introduce the reforms of structure 
demanded in the Charter of Resistance which was handed to 
him on the liberation of Paris. 

The trouble is, of course, that the Government has never 
specifically committed itself to the acceptance of this pro- 
gramme, although its acceptance by all the underground 
parties and movements of any size, from extreme right to left, 
and the presence in the Government of sixteen Ministers who 


1 The C.N.R. programme already referred to. 
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are members of these organizations could be regarded as an 
undeniable moral commitment. But here there arises the first 
of the problems which France must now solve. What, in fact, 
are the relations between the Government and these move- 
ments? There can be no question of collective responsibility 
of the Government, since neither Assembly nor parties have 
at present any better claim to a mandate than the Government. 
General de Gaulle has always insisted that Ministers are 
members of the Government, not as delegates of parties or of 
groups, but as his personal nominees. Here he is, of course, 
only following normal democratic practice. But in circum- 
stances in which normal democratic institutions are not function- 
ing, it may well be argued that although the Government 
cannot /echnically be held responsible to other than democratically 
elected assemblies, it is at least morally responsible to those 
which at present constitute the nearest approximation to such 
Assemblies that can be improvised,! in the sense that it cannot 
afford to ignore their advice and opinion beyond a certain point. 
Unfortunately, press, Assembly, and Government do not seem 
to be agreed on the definition of the point beyond which 
technical irresponsibility may risk becoming virtual dictatorship. 

It must again be insisted that thére is as yet no real crisis, 
and probably will not be until after the end of the war in 
Europe. But some sections of opinion are certainly beginning 
to doubt whether the Government has really any serious 
intentions of implementing the C.N.R. programme at all. The 
C.N.R. itself has gone as far as to issue a communiqué (February 
3rd, 1945) reaffirming the urgent need of resistant France to 
carry on its work for “ the liberation and renewal of France ” 
along the lines laid down in the programme of March, 1944, 
and calling for four immediate reforms which are essential to 
the fulfilment of that task: the confiscation of undertakings 
and property voluntarily placed by their owners at the disposal 
of the enemy; the requisitioning of undertakings sabotaging 
or not sufficiently furthering the national effort ; the reorganiza- 
tion or liquidation of the Vichy economic administration ; and 
the taking of the necessary legal steps for the nationalization 
of the key industries. The Government has so far taken no 
official cognizance of this or of the appeals in the press for a 
definition of policy. Ministers have given press conferences 


It is, of course, argued that the Assembly is no¢ truly representative of public opinion. 
There is no means of proving this in the absence of elections, but, if it does not constitute 
the nearest approximation to representation possible in the circumstances, it is difficult 
to see what other raison d’étre it has. 
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and made public statements reaffirming the Government’s 
intention to proceed with structural reforms and, in particular, 
with the nationalization of France’s key industries. But the 
essential point at issue, the pace at which progress is to be 
made has never been satisfactorily cleared up. 

Whether or not a real opposition develops will probably 
depend to a considerable extent on the conclusions reached 
regarding the second problem. The Resistance Charter took 
for granted the necessity of immediate economic and social 
reforms. Liberated France is, however, still at war, a con- 
siderable part of her territory is, at the time of writing, still a 
theatre of operations and the use of her transport system is 
essential to the Allied High Command. So that, from the first 
there has been a conflict of priorities. France, with her depleted 
-resources, both human and material, could not, it was urged 
in some quarters, meet the demands made upon her by the 
Allies, and at the same time enter on a programme of far- 
reaching reforms. The first objective must be to win the war. 
The Minister of Labour himself, in the debate on Joint Pro- 
duction Committees, deprecated the introduction of structural 
reforms involving the risk of social conflict, on the ground 
that the war effort would thereby be endangered. Nor, he 
added, should the Government attempt to nationalize industries 
before it was reasonably sure that the experiment would be a 
success. For failure would inevitably call into question the 
whole principle of nationalization. This had happened in the 
past when measures had been passed too hurriedly and without 
adequate preparation. 

This is not, however, the fundamental objection to national- 
ization on the part of the “ go-slow”” supporters. They argue 
that the Government, being merely provisional and not 
democratically elected, has no mandate to introduce structural 
reforms. The argument seems at first sight plausible. But as 
André Philip pointed out in Algiers, the institutions of the 
Third Republic are, in any case, dead and beyond recall. France 


1One of the test cases, in view of the Left, is the constitution of Joint Production 
Committees, the Government in its final Ordinance, has rejected some of the provisions 
to which the vast majority of the Assembly attached considerable importance, for instance, 
the obligation on all undertakings employing over fifty to set up Production Committees, 
and the right of the workers to be assisted by an accountant of their choice—that is, 
other than the firm’s accountant. The first of these provisions was inserted in the Bill 
by an Assembly amendment, the Government’s original figure being one hundred. The 
second was included in the original project and modified by the Assembly in order to 
give the accountant right of access to the firm’s books. The final text reverts to the 
figure of one hundred employees, considerably restricts the worker’s choice of an accountant. 
[N.B.—The official text is not available at the time of writing. The above general 
indications are therefore based on press comment.] 
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must necessarily continue to exist, until the Constituent 
Assembly gives her a new Constitution, in a “ juridical 
vacuum.” In other words, the situation itself is inescapably 
revolutionary and the present Government has as valid a 
mandate as any which could be set up. The only relevant 
considerations are, therefore, the urgency of the need for 
structural reforms and the suitability of the present moment 
to introduce them. 

On these two points it can be argued, first, that after four 
years’ occupation and of willing or unwilling economic collab- 
oration with Germany, nationalization is a prerequisite of the 
maximum utilization of the nation’s resources either for recon- 
struction or for the war effort; and second, that no time is 
likely to be more favourable to the experiment than the present, 
while the Right is disorganized and largely discredited. To 
nationalize now means to run the minimum risk of social 
friction. To wait means to give the Conservatives time and 
opportunity to reform their ranks and to mobilize the reactionary 
elements in opposition to the experiment. Perhaps the strongest 
argument against immediate nationalization of industries on 
any large scale is the one put by M. Parodi, namely, that there 
must be a reasonable chance of success. It is at least arguable 
that although the present time is eminently favourable to the 
peaceful introduction of structural reforms,-it is less favourable 
to the successful working of the newly nationalized industries 
for two main reasons. In the first place, France’s desperately 
difficult economic situation weights the scales heavily against 
economic prosperity for some considerable time to come. 
Supporters of the Popular Front will remember the deductions 
which were drawn when some of France’s armament industries 
were nationalized in circumstances which precluded their 
functioning successfully for a period of at least some years and 
when the forty-hours’ week was introduced without adequate 
provision being made to prevent the measure from having, or 
from being presented as having, reacted unfavourably on pro- 
duction. In the second place, France is at the moment, more 
than at any period in the history of the Third Republic, suffering 
from a catastrophic inadequacy of administrative cadres. The 
fact of their inadequacy, both quantitative and qualitative, is 
generally accepted, and is indeed a frequent subject of complaint 
by precisely those sections of the press which call most loudly 
for a speeding up of the nationalizations. But it is not usually 
cited in that context. The terrible economic dislocations and 
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shortages in liberated France, together with the failure, or 
inability, of the Allies to provide the necessary means of getting 
the economic machine going again with reasonable speed have 
together complicated France’s administrative problems to an 
almost unimaginable degree. Any government would require 
superhuman genius and a large number of more than ordinarily 
competent administrators even to avoid gross inefficiency. The 
French Government has neither. 

To argue that the conditions for success are not present is 
not, however, to argue that the experiment should not be 
attempted, unless there is some alternative method offering 
. greater chances of success. It is precisely the argument of the 
progressive elements, and has been since the underground 
period, that only state control of industry can attempt, with 
any hope of ultimate success, to save France’s economic system 
from the chaos, confusion and ruin to which German pillage, 
collaboration, and the destruction of war have reduced it. But 
there is a growing fear in these circles that the present Govern- 
ment is, to say the least, half-hearted about nationalization, 
and that some members, M. Pleven in particular, are definitely 
hostile, not so much on grounds of expediency as on grounds 
of principle. There has been noticeable, too, in recent weeks, 
a note of impatience with certain Ministers who are generally 
felt to have been either particularly incompetent or particularly 
lukewarm on the issue of structural reforms. There has been, 
too, some criticism of General de Gaulle on the score of his 
personal attachment to Ministers such as M. Pleven, M. de 
Menthon, and M. Teitgen, whose policies have been violently 
criticized by the Left. 

The solution of the present deadlock along lines satisfactory 
to the Left depends on a satisfactory solution of the third 
problem, namely, that of finding the best way of mobilizing 
the progressive forces in order that they can make their weight 
felt more effectively. At present there is, as has been said, no 
opposition. There are voices raised in criticism, but they do 
not form a.choir. These critical elements have been amal- 
gamated for the purposes of this analysis as the “ progressive 
elements”, the “Left”, but they are in fact complex forces 
whose future strength and development are still somewhat 
unknown quantities. 

The essence of the problem lies, of course, in the relationship 
between political opinions expressed in the Assembly and in 
the press and political opinion among the mass of the electorate. 
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Here, information both on the present state of opinion and on 
the potentialities of Left propaganda is inadequate. Nor are 
the forthcoming elections likely to throw more light on the 
subject. The intermixture of local and personal loyalties, 
always high in local elections, is likely to confuse a great many 
issues. The women electors are still politically an unknown 
quantity. The Socialists certainly fear that their inclusion in 
the electorate may swell the Catholic, which means generally 
speaking the right wing, votes. The peasants, too, constitute 
an element of uncertainty. Their relative prosperity during the 
occupation, the considérable Black Market profits of a number 
of them, together with their traditional individualism in politics 
and conservatism in financial policy, are likely to make them 
hostile to the social and economic reforms advocated by the 
resistance movements and the socialists, and particularly to the 
financial proposals designed to reveal illicit profits. 

Hitherto the Radical Socialist party has had a strong influence 
in the countryside, particularly in the south-west. But already, 
before the war, the Socialist Party was successfully challenging 
Radicalism, and the present weakness of the Radical Party in 
conjunction with the fact that the socialists enjoy a nation-wide 
prestige would undoubtedly complete the socialist victory but 
for four further unknown factors in the situation. These are, 
first, the difficulty of estimating the influence in the country 
areas of the legend so sedulously spread by the Germans that 
the Communists were the mainspring of resistance; second, 
the degree to which the socialist cadres are adequate enough to 
enable them to reap the full benefit of their present favourable 
situation ; third, the effect which the present negotiations for 
Socialist-Communist unity are likely to have on opinion in the 
rural areas regarding the Socialist Party and, fourth, the strength 
of the resistance movements in the country areas. Of these 
four factors, the most important is likely to be the question of 
socialist cadres. It is noticeable that even in the Paris region 
there is a great dearth of socialist propagandists. The party is 
doing its best to train young speakers, but time is short and the 
att of political propaganda long. In the meantime, a small 
team of faithful and experienced leaders is working itself to 
death. With over two million Frenchmen in Germany, a 
shortage of cadres is not, of course, a socialist monopoly. But 
it could make the difference between the Socialist Party’s success 
and failure in the first general elections when they are held. 

It is now becoming less and less likely that the progressive 
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forces will be weakened by rivalries between the parties and 
the resistance movements or between the resistance movements 
themselves. The seventeen resistance organizations represented 
in the Assembly will probably shortly be reduced for all 
practical purposes to four. The National Liberation Move- 
ment (M.L.N.), the largest and most important as a potential 
political force, will almost certainly work hand in hand with 
the Socialist Party, to which many of its members already 
belong. The National Front (F.N.) is closely associated with 
the Communist Party whose general political orientation (it is 
difficult at the moment to speak of a Communist “programme’’) 
it reflects. Its political role is therefore likely to depend to 
some extent on the outcome of the present Socialist-Communist 
discussions. It claims to be well on the way to having a member- 
ship of three million. This raises the question of its right to 
continue to regard itself as a resistance movement, for its post- 
liberation members can hardly qualify even as résistants de la 
derniére heure! The movement’s habit of giving front page 
publicity to prominent members who formerly held strong 
anti-Communist or extreme Right-wing views, such as Jacques 
Debi-Bridel, Francois Mauriac, Justin Godard and Louis Marin, 
is likely to cause some confusion in the public mind. The move- 
ment’s nearest approximation to a policy is its plea for the unity 
of all resistance movements in order to intensify the war effort 
and for a single list of resistance candidates at the forthcoming 
local elections. The latter demand has been somewhat cynically 
interpreted in some quarters as evidence of the movement’s 
uncertainty regarding its influence in the country as a whole. 
The third movement, the Republican Popular Movement 
(M.R.P.), is that of the progressive Catholics. As a movement 
it has only existed since the liberation, but it groups the Popular 
Democrats and the Young Republic, both of which were 
pre-eminently resistant parties during the occupation. The 
M.R.P.’s policy is, in general, that of the Socialist Party, though 
with some differences of emphasis and excluding the question 
of state neutrality in education, on which there is still no agree- 
ment. It is highly probable that a solution, acceptable in theory 
to both sides, will in fact be reached in the not too distant 
future. But the problem may, nevertheless, continue to be a 
potential element of discord, for the traditional suspicion 
between /aic and catholique will not be easily dispelled. Both 
sides, in fact, tend to feel that the other is a somewhat uncom- 
fortable ally. In spite of the M.R.P.’s declared policy of 
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co-operation with the socialists, co-operation is, therefore, 
likely to be, in practice, considerably less close than that between 
socialists and M.L.N. There are elements, both among the 
socialists and among the M.L.N. on the other hand, who would 
welcome increased co-operation with the M.R.P., if only 
because it would counter-balance the Communist influence 
which they fear, should Socialist-Communist unity be achieved. 

The M.R.P. has also declared its intention of working with 
the fourth group, the Labour Union. This group, which is 
likely to be the shortest-lived as a group, was constituted as 
recently as November, 1944. How close the “ Union” is is 
not yet clear, but it seems reasonably certain that it is not in 
any sense a fusion of the two movements, Libération-Nord, and 
O.C.M. (Organization Civile et Militaire). or is it easy to 
understand how two movements politically so unhomogeneous 
will be able to work harmoniously together. Lack of political 
homogeneity is a general characteristic of the resistance move- 
ments and is due, in part, to force of circumstances. During 
the occupation, people tended to join the particular movement 
which was most active in their region, or which was easiest 
for them to join without undue risk. And so, although most 
movements have a predominant political orientation, they 
always have a number of members who joined them for these 
reasons or because, in the underground period, resistance to 
the enemy took precedence over all political considerations. It 
is noteworthy that the Communist Party alone, of all the 
political parties, existed as an active resistance movement as well 
as an underground party. The Socialist Party, for example, 
never formed any resistance movement attached to the party. 
But Libération an& Libération-Nord were very largely socialist, 
the latter being founded exclusively by socialists and trades 
unionists, among whom it recruited most of its members. 
Franc-Tireur included a sttong socialist element. Combat, 
though in general further to the Right, still had a considerable 
socialist element. O.C.M., however, has always been regarded 
as a predominantly right-wing organization, and is said to 
include, or to have included, a number of industrialists. Its 
leader, M. Lepercq, the former Finance Minister, was certainly 
a prominent industrialist. 

At first sight, therefore, it is difficult to see how the Union 
Travailliste can work very smoothly in practice. In theory, of 
course, the policies of the two movements are similar, because 
the O.C.M. programme, like all the others, is “ socialist ” and 
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follows the general lines of the C.N.R. programme. But, as 
we have seen, it is when the proposals move from the stage of 
principle to practice that divergencies are perceptible. 

This necessarily superficial analysis would seem to lead to 
the conclusion that if general elections were held in the near 
future the socialists could not lose. There are other com- 
plicating factors, however, that have not yet been touched on. 
First there is the biggest unknown factor of all, namely, the 
strength of the Right. No one believes it to be dead. And 
the emergence of bodies like the National Revolutionary 
Movement (M.N.R.) and the Committees of Republican 
Rassemblement,! of whose activities during the occupation there 
is no record, which have only the most nebulous programmes 
and no apparent rank and file, are indicative of the presence 
of Conservative, not to say Fascist, elements whose potential 
strength it is impossible as yet to estimate. Traditional con- 
servatism finds expression in the columns of Figaro and Le Monde 
(successor of Le Temps and usually considered to be a semi- 
official organ), although as yet with caution. Frangois Mauriac, 
for example, has pleaded for a less severe purge policy; Le 
Monde has urged caution and prudence regarding the introduc- 
tion of structural reforms; Wladimir d’Ormesson has warned 
his countrymen against spectacular and abstract reforms ; 
’ Aurore, an independent Radical paper, has argued in favour of 
permitting parliamentarians who voted for Pétain to stand as 
candidates in the forthcoming elections ; the provision of the 
recent bill on Joint Production Committees by which workers 
were to have the services of an independent accouritant was 
opposed in the Assembly debate by only eight delegates, all of 
whom were members of the Fédération Républicaine, now recon- 
stituted as a political party. 

These are significant trends, all the more so in view of the 
absence of adequate propaganda by the socialists, of the uncer- 
tainty regarding the future relationship of the Socialist and 
Communist parties and of the degree of political confusion 
which still exists in the resistance movements. In face of the 
problems of reconstruction and of peace it was inevitable that 
the political heterogeneity of the resistance movement would 
lead to schisms. The M.L.N., for example, has a right-wing, a 


1The former has published several anonymous pamphlets employing a vaguely 

“ revolutionary ” vocabulary. It is anti-communist and its leaders have so far preferred 
to remain anonymous. The latter proclaims itself in favour of unity, of loyalty to General 
de Gaulle and the retention of “‘ existing élites.”” Its provisional Executive contains the 
names of M. Barrachin (ex-P.S.F.) and M. Fernand Robbe (ex-P.S.F. deputy for Seine 
et Oise). 
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centre oriented towards socialism, and a left-wing which is in 
favour of co-operation with the Communists rather than with 
the Socialists. “The movement, therefore, has to choose between 
(1) becoming itself a party; (2) disintegrating, the separate 
elements merging with the parties with which they are most in 
sympathy ; or (3) formulating some programme on which all, 
or the major part, of its constituent elements can agree. The 
third choice, inevitably a compromise, means a considerable 
restriction of its activity. It does seem, however, to represent 
the most fruitful solution. It spares its members the conflict 
between loyalty to a party and to the newer resistance group ; 
it continues to utilize the solidarity which has grown up in the 
resistance movements and it prevents to a great extent the 
possibility of rivalry between organizations which have a great 
deal in common. But it implies, as a natural corollary, that the 
resistance movements will not become a permanent political 
factor. 

This is, in fact, the view adopted by many members of the 
resistance groups. They consider that their functions, like 
those of the local liberation committees and the National 
Council of Resistance, are primarily those of a watchdog; to 
safeguard as far as they can the principles for which the resisters 
fought, until France has regular constitutional channels of 
public opinion and democratic control. They are animateurs 
more than doctrinaires, supplying political inspiration more than 
political creeds, but with certain general political principles 
held in common. Thus the majority of the M.L.N., at their 
recent Congress, reaffirmed their attachment to the programme 
of the C.N.R. and decided that, as their immediate programme, 
the movement should concentrate on measures to intensify the 
war effort (by increasing production and supplying parcels and 
foyers for the Army, and so on), to make the purge more 
effective (by stimulating the responsible authorities), to draw 
the attention of the authorities to ways of improving the food 
supply, and to assist the authorities responsible for help to the 
bombed-out and for reconstruction. In other words, the 
M.L.N. becomes a kind of social service, a spearhead of recon- 
struction during the transition period, or to quote from one of 
its programmes: “Le M.L.N. c’est d’abord et avant tout, la 
résistance qui continue.” ‘This is the most successful example— 
although so far only on paper—of adaptation by resistance 
organizations to the changed needs of the period of liberation. 
But it may well point the way. 
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What all this ferment of new and old (and there is much 
that is far from new in most of the programmes), of movements 
and parties, of political ideas and experiments, will lead to in 
France during the coming months cannot be prophesied. Much 
will depend on the ability of the Government to solve the more 
pressing of France’s material needs, on the course of the war, 
and above all on the attitude of the Allies. There is no space 
here to deal with the vast field of foreign policy. Two things 
only can be said. First, there exists so far no major divergencies 
between the different parties and groups with regard to France’s 
position in the world, although there are differences of emphasis 
regarding the methods by which security will best be achieved. 
For example, occupation of the Rhineland and the Ruhr are 
generally accepted as essential conditions of French security, 
But whether it is to be occupation by France or by an inter- 
national body, whether temporary or permanent, whether with 
some international framework, and whether the best and most 
practical international framework will be the Allied Great 
Powers, the regional b/oc, the federation of Europe, or the 
federation of the world: all these are questions which France 
is prepared to decide later when peace is won. 

But on one condition only. All Frenchmen, Right or Left, 
insist of France’s right to be treated in all respects as a Great 
Power. The Big Three must become the Big Four or the 
intense and inevitably sensitive national pride of liberated 
France will turn to resentment and bitterness and the present 
generous and rational attitude to foreign policy be in danger 
of turning to a narrow xenophobia. France needs Allied help 
in order to set her economic system on its feet again and in 
order to become a more active partner in the war effort. She 
needs allied recognition of her vital position both in Europe 
and the world even more. For it is conceivable that she might, 
slowly and by superhuman efforts, achieve economic recovery 
alone, but she cannot remain isolated in Europe with Germany 
on her eastern frontier. Allied material help is important in 
this context too. For France has now embarked, or is trying 
to embark, on a great revolutionary experiment whose success 
may well be compromised by the gravity of her economic 
problems. The failure of that experiment could have political 
consequences far more serious for France than those which 
resulted from the failure to carry through to its completion the 
revolution of 1789. The repercussions pf such a failure on 
French foreign policy would be disastrous. 
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THE GREATER LONDON PLAN 


By Wittram A. Rosson 


HE need for a plan for the metropolis has become 

increasingly urgent during the past thirty years. The 

rapid rate of growth during the inter-war period ; 

the haphazard extension of London in every direction ; 

the absence of an improved system of highways in the 
administrative county; the swallowing up of open country, 
playing fields and market-garden land for building purposes ; 
the construction of new factories on main roads and other 
unsuitable sites; the increasing density of population in the 
central area; the senseless waste caused by ribbon development 
along the main traffic arteries; the dumping of vast numbers 
of bewildered citizens in misconceived housing estates at 
Becontree, Watling and elsewhere ; the mounting cost, fatigue 
and futility of ever longer straphanging journeys between 
workplace and home: these factors induced in countless 
Londoners a feeling of being helpless spectators of a process 
that was leading to chaos and disaster, but which they were 
powerless to control. This in turn produced in many of them 
a sense of frustration. | 

It was a major scandal that for more than thirty years after 
the passing of the first Town Planning Act in 1909 no serious 
attempt was made to apply its provisions to the capital of 
Britain, the centre of the British Empire. The omission was 
due neither to forgetfulness nor the absence of local planning 
authorities. There is, on the contrary, a plethora of local 
authorities with planning powers in the metropolis; and the 
Ministry of Health was supposed to be responsible for town and 
country planning from its inception. Moreover, for many 
years unofficial bodies and disinterested individuals have urged 
that an end should be called to the hypocritical pretence that 
something was being done to plan London merely because a 
Committee or Council with a high-sounding name was in 
existence which suggested that it had something to do with 
planning the metropolis. 

Public opinion, as reflected in the views of small but 
influential organizations such as the Town and Country Planning 
Association, the London Society, the National Playing Fields 
Association and the Barlow Commission, reinforced by the 
speeches and writings of a few public-spirited individuals, has 
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hitherto been far ahead of Government action, whether central 
or local. 

With the publication of the Greater London Plan in its 
preliminary edition! the position is suddenly reversed. The 
London County Council had previously commissioned Messts. 
Abercrombie and Forshaw to produce the County of London 
plan; and the Minister of Town and Country Planning now 
presents Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s plan for Outer London. At 
one stroke the Governmental authorities have shot far ahead 
of the unofficial experts and well-intentioned critics. For 
whereas the latter had perforce to content themselves with 
merely discussing the principles of planning, the former have 
produced master plans for the great Metropolis. 

Thus at last we have definite proposals for the planning of 
London, except for the square mile of the City. This is so 
important an event that it will possibly be found to mark a 
turning point in our social and political history. The County 
and Greater London plans may well form the watershed between 
the unplanned world of yesterday and the planned Britain of 
to-morrow. 

While, however, the authorities have at last perceived the 
need for planning, they do not in the least understand the 
ordered relationship which must prevail in the system of public 
administration if plans are to be properly conceived and 
effectively carried out. 

In the first place, the future of the metropolis depends in 
certain respects on decisions which must lie with the Central 
Government. The most important question of this kind is 
whether new industries shall be permitted to start in the London 
area as freely as in the past or be subject to restriction or 
prohibition. The Barlow Commission on the Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population recommended the 
prohibition of new industry in London and the Home Counties 
except in special cases. But in the debate on the location of 
industry in the House of Commons on 7th June, 1944, Mr. 
Dalton, President of the Board of Trade, said of this recom- 
mendation: “ We do not accept that as it stands. We shall 
consider each case on its merits, but I say, quite frankly, that 
London is not one of the areas where there is urgent need for 
factory development. The most urgent need is elsewhere.’” 


2 The preliminary edition (published by H.M. Stationery Office) unfortunately omits 
the coloured maps, diagrams and photographs which will eventually be included in the 
full edition. They are needed for a proper appreciation of the proposals. 


2 Parliamentary Debates. Commons. Vol. 400. No. 86. Col. 1384. 
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Control over the location of industry is the key to town and 
country planning, and it is impossible to plan wisely and well 
if there is no policy on this vital matter but merely an intention 
to deal with each case on its merits. Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
makes the acceptance of the Barlow recommendation Assump- 
tion I on which his plan is based. Is he justified in making that 
assumption ? 

Take, again, the Port of London, on which the future of 
the metropolis largely depends. So far we have no national 
port and harbour policy; and without such a policy, which 
lies within the province of the Central Government, any forecast 
of future industrial and commercial trends in the metropolis 
must be largely hypothetical. 

A rational approach to the planning process has, in the 
second place, been violated by the division of the metropolis 
for planning purposes into three parts, like ancient Gaul. 
There is the City of London, for which the Corporation is 
producing its own separate plan, which has not so far been 
published. There is the Administrative County, for which the 
Forshaw-Abercrombie plan was prepared by order of the 
L.C.C. And there is Greater London, which extends outside 
the boundaries of the Administrative County for about thirty 
miles from Charing Cross. The area includes Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, Surrey, and parts of Kent, Essex, Bedfordshire, 
Buckingham and Berkshire. Thus there are (or will be) three 
separate plans for what is essentially a single metropolitan region. 

The fact that Sir Patrick Abercrombie is the author of the 
Greater London plan and also joint-author with Mr. Forshaw 
of the County Plan mitigates but does not overcome certain 
fundamental disadvantages arising from the failure to deal with 
the problem of London as a whole. A planner entrusted with 
undivided responsibility for the whole region would envisage 
movements of population and shifts of industry within the 
metropolis on their merits from the standpoint of good planning, 
without regard to the interests of particular local authorities. 
Such a disinterested attitude cannot be taken by a body possess- 
ing jurisdiction over a smaller area. The London County 
Council, to be more precise, cannot be indifferent to heavy 
losses of population, rateable value, industry and commerce, 
from its area. Hence, although the L.C.C. may nominally have 
given Sir Patrick Abercrombie and Mr. Forshaw a free hand, 
these most accomplished and sensitive planners must have been 
aware of the limitations which were inevitably imposed upon 
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them by the limited scope of the authority to which they had 
to submit the plan. In consequence, the proposals in the 
County of London’ Plan for decongesting Inner London by 
means of decentralizing population and industry to Outer 
London were quite inadequate. That inadequacy was the direct 
result of not planning the metrcpolis as a single entity. 

The third and principal defect in the administrative set-up 
is the lack of a suitable organization for working out and 
implementing the master plans which are now available for the 
County and Greater London. There are at present no less than 
143 separate local authorities empowered to prepare planning 
schemes in the Greater London area alone, excluding the 
County Councils, which may also participate in the planning 
process. In addition, there is the L.C.C. and the City Corpora- 
tion, making a total of about 150 planning organs. 

It is obvious that there must be a regional planning body 
for the whole metropolis, and a drastic reduction in the number 
of local organs with planning powers. The Greater London 
Plan proposes to attain these objects in the following way: 

Parliament should establish a planning authority for the 
whole metropolis to consist of a Board containing a small 
number of eminent men of affairs, some of whom would give 
their whole time to the work. The Board would have its own 
technical and administrative staff. It would be responsible to 
the Minister of Town and Country Planning. 

The Board’s functions would be to ensure that future 
developments conform with the Master Plan, which would be 
based on the three plans for the City, the County and Outer 
London, duly modified and co-ordinated by the Minister. 

Below the level of the Board there would be a series of 
Joint Executive Committees composed of representatives of the 
local planning authorities. The number of Joint Committees 
is not specified, but it is clearly intended that they should 
constitute only a small fraction of the existing bodies. The 
slow tate of progress towards the voluntary formation of such 
Committees is mentioned and their compulsory formation seems 
to be implied. 

The Joint Executive Committees would have to prepare 
and submit their detailed plans within a specified time to the 
Planning Board, who would approve them with or without 
modification. 

These proposals would certainly effect a substantial improve- 
ment on the present chaotic position, which could scarcely be 
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worse. But there are two main objections to the recommenda- 
tions. One is that the Regional Planning Board will be an 
organ of the Central Government. It will be entirely unrelated 
to democratic self-government in London. It will not be 
directly or indirectly responsible to the people of London for 
the planning of the metropolis, nor will it represent their 
desires, needs or ideas. Like the Metropolitan Commissioner 
of Police, the Planning Board will be the nominee of a Minister 
and answerable only to him. Every provincial city of any size 
has its own locally-controlled police force ; and no self-respecting 
borough or county borough would accept the centralized 
police system which exists in London. Similarly, no self- 
respecting provincial region would be willing to accept the 
centralized machinery for planning which is proposed for 
Greater London. 

It is worth noting that each of the ad hoc bodies which 
have been set up in London has been created owing to the 
need to administer a particular service over a larger area than 
any of those comprised by the existing local authorities. That 
was explicitly stated when the Commissioner of Police was 
created ; when the Metropolitan Water Board was set up ; and 
when the London Passenger Transport Board was established. 
It is clear beyond dispute that there must be a planning authority 
for the whole metropolis ; and equally clear that there ought 
to be a Regional Council to administer certain large-scale 
services in the Metropolis. Yet a few weeks after the appearance 
of the Greater London Plan, the White Paper on Local Govern- 
ment Reform! was published in which the Government announce 
that they do not intend to improve the system of London 
government apart from setting up a body to advise them on 
the minor problems arising w/thin the administrative county. 
All the most important problems, which occur outside the 
county boundaries, will thus be excluded. Moreover, the 
general Local Government Boundary Commission is not even 
to have jurisdiction over Middlesex, in case the county council 
should disappear through the splitting of the county into a 
series of county boroughs! Thus continues the process of 
depriving London local authorities of one municipal service 
after another on the ground that the municipal organization 
is inadequate to administer them, while at the same time 
Parliament and the Government refuse to improve the 
municipal organization. 


1 Local Government in England and Wales during the Period of Reconstruction—Cmd. 6579. 
H.M.S.O. 
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The complete divorce between the Metropolitan Planning 
Board and the local authorities of London is bound to have 
serious disadvantages in the sphere not only of planning and 
reconstruction, but also of several other important municipal 
services. 

The Planning Board, Sir Patrick Abercrombie recommends, 
should act as an executive body for performing throughout the 
metropolis the functions of a Regional Open Spaces Board and 
Park Authority ; a Housing Corporation to secure the necessary 
housing and construct new satellite towns; an Industrial 
Controller, to deal with questions of location ‘of industry and 
development of trading estates; a Regional Public Cleansing 
Department to co-ordinate methods of cleansing and of refuse 
disposal ; and a Regional Transport authority. 

Thus it is proposed to superimpose on the existing ill- 
assorted and obsolete medley of local authorities a centrally- 
appointed Board with extensive planning, administrative and 
executive functions. The proposal is both unscientific and 
undemocratic, although it can hardly fail to produce better 
results than the chaos and incompetence which at present 
exist. The right method would be to reform London govern- 
ment on bold and comprehensive lines; to set up a directly 
elected Greater London Regional Council to administer certain 
major municipal services and to associate with it a Planning 
Commission or Committee, a majority of whose members 
would consist of elected Regional Councillors.’ 

We may turn now from these questions of general policy 
and administration to a consideration of the Greater London 
Plan itself. 

The Plan, it can be said without hesitation, is a great 
achievement. Sir Patrick Abercrombie is the most creative 
planner this country has so far produced, and his faculties have 
had full play in designing a broad pattern of human life for the 
vast metropolis. 

The fundamental aims of the Greater London Plan are: 
first, to stop the haphazard growth of London; second, to 
effect a substantial measure of decentralization within the 
metropolis; third, to introduce controlled development of 
housing, industry and communications. The Plan divides the 
Region outside the London County Council boundary into 
four main belts : (1) The Inner Urban Ring ; (2) The Suburban 
Ring ; (3) The Green Belt Ring ; (4) The Outer Country Ring. 


1 See the detailed proposals worked out in my book The Government and Misgovernment 
of London. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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The County of London Plan proposed to decentralize 
618,000 persons from the L.C.C. area, assuming that the central 
population would be rehoused at 136 persons to the acre. (A 
larger number would be necessary if the density were reduced 
to 100.) The Greater London Plan adds a further 415,000 
persons to this figure, making a total of 1,033,000 inhabitants 
to be moved. About three-quarters of them will be decentralized 
in and near the Region by means of additions to existing towns, 
new sites and quasi-satellites. The remaining quarter will be 
dispersed outside the Region. 

The additions to existing towns will absorb 261,000 persons. 
The towns selected are outside the continuously built-up area ; 
they lie within the boundaries covered by the Plan and are 
mostly situated in the Outer Country Ring. They include such 
places as Luton, Dunstable, Amersham, Beaconsfield, High 
Wycombe, Romford, Pitsea, Loughton, Cobham, Dorking, 
Leatherhead and Ashstead. 

The most striking proposal involves the creation of eight 
new satellite towns outside the Green Belt Ring. This item 
in the Plan will account for 383,250 persons. Ten possible 
sites are suggested for these satellites, which will presumably 
be of the garden city type. They are at White Waltham in 
Berkshire ; Chipping Ongar, Harlow and Margaretting in 
Essex ; Stevenage, near Redbourn and Stapleford in Hert- 
fordshire ; near Meopham in Kent ; and Crowhurst and near 
Holmwood in Surrey. The proposed population of each 
satellite is not to exceed 60,000 and in some instances it is 
smaller. 

The quasi-satellites will consist of developments in the 
built-up area in Inner London. Professor Abercrombie frankly 
admits that “On the face of it, these quasi-satellites offend 
against all notions of planned decentralization: they are, in 
the first instance, residential and they are too close in. Never- 
theless they are necessary features of the short-term policy of 
immediate post-war housing requirements; the maximum 
figure of 125,000 has been allotted for the purpose.” 

So much for decentralization, which will account for 
769,250 persons in all. Now we come to the dispersal recom- 
mendations. These consist of additions to towns lying mostly 
between forty and fifty miles from the centre of London and 
include such places as Aylesbury, Basingstoke, Ashford (Kent), 
Didcot and Sawston. It is estimated that 163,750 persons can 
be dispersed by this method. Lastly, there is the dispersal of 
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100,000 Londoners to places wholly outside the metropolitan 
influence. 

As one would expect, the proposals for decentralization and 
dispersal are closely linked with proposals regarding the location 
of industry, for the essential connection between housing and 
factories, offices, etc., is now generally recognized as an 
elementary principle of planning. Why it should have taken 
the British people thirty years to see this obvious fact is a 
mystery. 

The chapter on industry is a masterly contribution, and in 
some respects the most important part of the Plan. Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie assumes that after the war there will be a national 
policy governing industrial location based on the Barlow 
Commission’s Report; that London will be banned to new 
industry and any but minor extensions to existing enterprises ; 
that, in consequence, the industrial problem in the metropolis 
will be that of redistribution to convenient centres, mostly 
within the Region; that the pre-war drift from the depressed 
areas and other places of low prosperity to South-East England 
and London will not be permitted to continue ; that a radical 
improvement in the prosperity of agriculture and living 
conditions of country people will stem the drift of population 
from the rural areas to the large towns, and especially London ; 
that strategic considerations will not affect the future planning 
of the Metropolitan Region or the future of the Port of London ; 
and lastly, that there will be the fullest measure of co-operation 
between the various Government Departments for the purpose 
of implementing the national industrial planning policy in the 
Greater London Region. 

These are large and bold assumptions ; but as Sir William 
Beveridge has shown, it pays to make assumptions. If the 
public will only take enough for granted, they are likely to get 
most of what they expect. But Sir Patrick does not leave it 
at that. He emphasizes again and again the need for a lead by 
the Government in regard to industrial planning. He points 
out that a break with the past has occurred in consequence of 
the wartime disturbances caused by evacuation, decentraliza- 
tion, and the closing down of many industrial establishments 
. through scarcity of labour and materials or concentration of 
production. This break gives great scope for a policy of 
planned decentralization “ provided that the Government will 
give industry and commerce a definite lead and an indication 
of its future policy ” (139). The recent announcement that the 
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headquarters of the new Ministry of National Insurance will 
be located at Newcastle-on-Tyne may indicate that a lead in the 
right direction has been taken by the Government. 

The Plan analyses the growth and distribution of industry 
in London at some length and then considers what future 
trends should be encouraged. The scheme advocates the pro- 
hibition of new industry in most of the Inner Urban, Suburban 
and Green Belt Rings, and proposes decentralization of industry 
to selected towns outside the Green Belt Ring and a few centres 
in the Green Belt Ring and in the built-up Metropolitan area. 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie rightly criticizes the senseless attempts 
of local authorities to attract more and more industry to their 
areas, regardless of the results. Their attitude reminds one of 
the Klondyke gold rush rather than that which one would 
associate with organs responsible for the public welfare. — 
Expansion at all costs is the motto of these authorities, and 
they are oblivious to such considerations as to how far their 
areas are suitable for growth ; the existing degree of congestion, 
accessibility, cost of providing municipal services, topography, 
drainage, and so forth. 

The chapter on communications is also one of the most 
important parts of the Plan; but we are seriously handicapped 
in following its suggestions in the present edition by the 
absence of maps. The formation of a Regional Transport 
Authority is recommended as part of the organization of the 
Regional Planning Board, in which all forms of metropolitan 
transport would take their place. A notable proposal is that 
all railway transport should be electrified within the Region. 
This would involve main line trains changing from steam to 
electric locomotives before entering the region in the way which 
qccurs in New York. 

The subject of open spaces is dealt with most adequately, 
and it is clear that this is a matter which the author of the Plan 
cares about deeply. The Plan envisages a wide green belt in 
which building will not normally be permitted. Beyond this 
green belt there will be a brown agricultural belt. Similar 
girdles on a smaller scale are contemplated for the separate 
towns and communities, whether old or new, within the Region. 
The Plan proposes that the present Green Belt, which consists 
merely of a series of discontinuous wedges, shall be extended 
and made into a connected system by means of footpaths, 
parkways, riverside walks, bridle paths and green lanes. 

There are numerous detailed recommendations which deal 
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with the preservation of the general countryside ; the protection 
of areas of special scenic beauty ; old parks, both public and 
private; amenities connected with the Thames and lesser 
rivers and waterways; the construction of parkways and 
footpaths, bridle and bicycle tracks; rest gardens, children’s 
playgrounds, recreation and sports centres, town squares and 
town parks. Playing fields are a most important item in this 
comprehensive scheme. The total open space recommended is 
ten acres per thousand population. Of this, three acres should 
be attached to schools, one acre should be in parks, four acres 
in public playing fields and two acres in private playing fields. 
In the more densely populated parts of the Region all the open 
space would be publicly owned. It is only in the outer areas 
that private playing fields would be permitted. 

After these massive chapters on housing, industry, com- 
munications and open spaces, we arrive at two disappointing 
chapters on community planning and public services. These 
are matters of immense importance, and Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
fully recognizes their significance. Indeed, his great merit as 
a planner is his insistence on the function of community ; and 
one of the outstanding features of the Forshaw-Abercrombie 
Plan for the Administrative County was its attempt to restore 
and recapture the lost or submerged communities of the central 
metropolis. But the treatment of community building in the 
Greater London Plan is superficial and inadequate. If there 
is no community of the London Region, the Greater London 
Plan is futile. If there is such a community, where is its 
institutional expression, where are its organs of deliberation 
and decision? Sir Patrick Abercrombie and his colleagues 
must know the answers to these questions as well as anyone. 
It is a pity he refrained from giving them. 

The discussion on the public services is even more slender. 
[t occupies four pages out of a total of 217; and most of it 
is devoted to sewerage and refuse disposal. One suspects that 
political influences may have played a part in preventing a 
proper discussion of these essential questions ; for any analysis 
of the present position leads inevitably to the need for the 
drastic reform of Iondon Government. 

It would, however, be churlish to end this article on a note 
of criticism. The defects of which we complain are mostly 
omissions or inadequacies. The general framework of the 
Plan is correct in conception and executed with imagination 
and originality. The Plan provides us for the first time with 
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a fundamental structure on which we can build a better and 
finer metropolis. 

For this one must pay a warm tribute to the author and 
his co-workers. Sir Patrick Abercrombie is a man of clear 
vision and coherent ideas. His mind is admirably balanced 
-between the old and the new, between the heritage of the past 
and the emerging needs of the future. He is not doctrinaire 
and is open to new ideas. His outlook is esthetic and 
humane. He is not, like so many architects, preoccupied with 
purely visual factors. His report is lucid, fresh and vigorous. 
For these and other reasons the Greater London Plan constitutes 
a landmark in the social history of Britain. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 


By GeorGE SOULE 


HERE is little question in either Britain or America 
that the combined military forces of the Great Powers 
ought to be available to forestall any future armed 
aggresssion. Nor is there any doubt that if they are 
available, another world war will be impossible 
in so far as the foresight and resolution of men now living can 
make it so. The question is continually asked, however, what 
will happen if the great powers fall out with one another, once 
the present enemy is disposed of. In particular there is concern 
about the necessity of harmony between the United States and 
Britain. This concern reflects a fear that it will be all too easy 
for the two great commonwealths of the West to drift apart. 
No apparent cause for anxiety exists in the cultural back- 
- grounds or the political traditions of the two nations. Neither 
is likely to become aggressively militaristic; neither covets 
additional territory. The area of controversy lies almost entirely 
in their economic relations. <A failure of co-operation can 
develop in this area, and if it becomes serious it can spread to 
political and even to military policy. Economic differences 
have been basic in the two wars which found Britain and 
America on opposite sides; they have on other occasions 
produced bad feeling and have either delayed or prevented unity 
of action. 
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Both nations now confront serious economic difficulties. If 
these difficulties were the same and arose from a common cause, 
it would be easy to suggest a course which would unite them 
in seeking a solution. But the difficulty of each is in large 
measure peculiar to itself. And each has been forced into a 
change of situation and attitude which is diametrically opposite 
to that of the other. It is necessary to understand this in order 
to see why it is not easy for either to adjust its own thinking 
to the necessities which lie ahead or to appreciate the problems 
of the other. 

For years Britain has been a creditor nation, but now she 
suddenly finds herself in the position of a debtor. For years 
the United States was a debtor nation, and now must play 
the role of a creditor. These shifts imply changes in attitudes 
of mind, in economic traditions, in shibboleths. But they 
require much more than this. Vested interests and economic 
structures adapted to the one situation must give way to those 
adapted to the other. Our economies, highly developed and 
institutionalized as they are, are not easily flexible. Theoretical 
understanding of the necessary adjustments, no matter how full 
or precise, would not render the transition painless. 

How great the obstacles are may be inferred from the fact 
that the changes in debt position became evident after the first 
world war, but that neither nation adapted its policy to the 
new situation. In effect—though it is misleading to speak of 
nations as though they were persons—Britain chose default 
rather than revision of her economy, and the United States 
chose refusal to accept payment rather than revision of hers. 
Thus, as if by mutual consent, the entries in the books dis- 
appeared. The consent, however, was not acknowledged or 
gracious while the process was enacted. So painful and so 
shocking to financial good form was the outcome that both 
nations resolved it should never happen again. In spite of 
good resolutions, however, it has happened, and this time it 
will be impossible to pretend that it has not. 

Aside from wars, there has been a long-term tendency for 
the foreign investments of the United States to overtake the 
indebtedness, and for Britain to nourish her economy through 
depressions by a process of net foreign disinvestment. When 
the present war broke over the world, the United States, intent 
upon having no new illusory war loans, itsisted upon cash-and- 
carry, and thus accelerated Britain’s disinvestment. After it 
became evident that America must fight, lend-lease was sub- 
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stituted for cash transactions. But it was a solution only of 
part of the problem, for either nation. Britain was obliged to 
buy in other regions which wanted payment to be reckoned in 
terms of money, and so the huge blocked balances of sterling 
were built up. The United States got rid of unpayable loans, 
but not of her export surplus, which on the contrary mounted 
to unheard of quantities of goods. Britain will be left with the 
necessity of finding some new way of paying both her debts 
and the bill for the goods which she must procure for sustaining 
her life in peace. The United States will be left with the 
necessity of finding peaceful employment for the huge organiza- 
tions of capital and labour now devoted to war export. To 
naive reason, it would appear that Britain’s task is much the 
more arduous, since she will be struggling with a deficiency 
rather than with a surplus. But enterprise in the economy with 
which we are both familiar flourishes on scarcity, and is 
frightened to immobility by superabundance. Britain will be 
forced to answer the question, “ How can we make and buy 
more and more ? ”—a question which technology and business 
in combination have formerly found not too difficult to answer. 
America will have to answer the question: “How can we 
possibly dispose of all we can make?”—a problem which 
technology and business have consistently failed to answer, 
except during war, ever since 1929, and found too puzzling at 
frequent intervals before that. 

It is possible to go through the list of economic headaches 
and note what different forms they assume according to whether 
one has shifted from credit to debt or from debt to credit. 
Britain has become accustomed to buying more than half her 
food abroad, because as an exporter of both industrial products | 
and capital she has found it cheaper to do so. Now she ponders 
whether it will not be possible to increase agricultural output 
without harming the competitive position of her manufactures 
in foreign markets.. The United States has become accustomed 
to growing more food than she could eat, especially during 
periods of abnormal war demand. Now she ‘has to decide what 
to do with the food—or with the farmers who will no longer 
have a market—when other nations no longer have enough 
dollars to buy the surplus. This problem became acute in 1921, 
it was only partially solved thereafter, and it is now revived. 
Britain has become accustomed to satisfying the demands of 
her workers for manufactured goods, and producing enough 
extra to pay for the necessary imports, after the income from 
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services rendered to foreigners and from foreign investments 
had produced their share of the necessary foreign exchange. 
Now she is devising how to produce enough mote so that she 
can at the same time validate a rising standard of living at home 
and export the additional amount necessary to make up for the 
service and investment income which has been lost. The 
United States has become accustomed to exporting manu- 
factured goods, over and above the amount which could be 
sold at home at the prevailing prices, without getting paid for 
them—first through the device of uncollected foreign debt and 
then through lend-lease. Now she is wondering how she can 
absorb the goods which it would be necessary to accept in 
payment, if, as seems probable, her customers will henceforth 
refuse to buy without paying. Or, if the goods cannot be 
exported, what she will do with them at home, or with the 
unemployment which failure to make them would cause. 

Why, aside from the difficulty of understanding a problem 
which is so different from one’s own, should these opposite 
situations cause friction? Common sense would suggest that 
if one nation has a deficit and another a surplus of goods, a 
solution could be found at the very lowest terms by supplying 
the deficit with the surplus. Something very like this may 
occur, not in America’s relation with Britain, but in relief and 
rehabilitation of war areas. That, however, is a device for the 
short-term alone. Aside from any maxims of self-reliance, 
industrial nations committed to private enterprise do not really 
want goods but the income and employment derived from 
processing or handling goods. Once this income is at hand, 
they are glad to use it for the acquisition of goods. But each 
part of the community produces goods or services to be sold 
to another, and anyone who gives to the customer what the 
customer would otherwise buy spoils the market and impover- 
ishes the producer. Thus the British farmer would not, in time 
of peace, consent to a gift of wheat from the American farmer 
to the British wage-earner, no matter how much it might seem 
to benefit the American economy—and the British wage-earner— 
to subsidize the export of wheat. If people start giving things 
away, others will do so in retaliation, soon nobody will be 
earning enough to buy anything, and we shall all be living on 
others’ charity. 

The practical consequence of the exigencies of the two 
nations is likely to lead to a competition in export markets, 
different though their motives are. Competition of this sort 
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has existed before, and while individual competitors may engage 
in ordinary commercial warfare, it does not necessarily lead to 
disturbed relations between nations. But there is a certain 
awkwardness at present because of the reversal of the traditional 
roles of the nations and the unfamiliarity of each with its new 
lines. 

Britain, as a great trading and investing community, and as 
the first to develop factory production, formerly found an 
advantage in freedom of trade, monetary stability, and the 
international gold standard. The United States, formerly intent 
on internal development and producing an export surplus of 
agricultural and other raw products in payment of foreign debt 
charges, flourished under a system of protection, in spite of the 
theories of economists and the objections of farmers who had 
to sell in the world market and buy in a protected one. Now 
it is from Americans that homilies are heard in favour of 
reduction of trade barriers, stable exchanges, and even the gold 
standard, while in Britain many are turning to customs blocs, 
exchange manipulation, or bilateral agreements. Such devices, 
argue Americans, by putting governments at the disposal of the 
export interests of their nationals, convert healthy competition 
into trade wars. To Englishmen this often sounds like 
hypocrisy, in view of the American protective tariff, the Export- 
Import Bank, and other governmental intervention in behalf of 
business. It is not hypocrisy, but merely an illustration of the 
tardiness of logic where interests and habits are concerned. The 
protective tariff has already been modified by reciprocal trade 
agreements, one of which, concluded in 1938 but not yet in 
effect because of the war, reduces customs against Britain as well 
as all others entitled to “ most-favoured-nation ” status. The 
more influential industrialists and bankers in the United States 
are no longer concerned with walls about internal markets. The 
most stubborn support for protection comes from such groups 
as wheat growers, sugar beet growers, cattle raisers. Special 
devices to promote foreign trade no longer seem important 
in comparison with the problem of getting into the hands of 
foreign purchasers enough dollars so that they can buy what 
they already want from American producers. 

It sometimes appears that British proponents of foreign 
trade regulation are more afraid of possible American economic 
orthodoxy than of its opposite. The United States has immense 
productive capacity, a large internal market, and the advantages 
in cost arising from mass production for that market. Britain, 
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with her life-or-death need for exports in order to buy imports, 
cannot afford to take chances on competition. Her chief trade 
advantage is her eagerness to buy. This advantage will be 
thrown away unless she uses it to barter for the sale of her 
products. It is granted that, in an ideal world economy, more 
would be gained from the international specialization which is 
thought to arise from free movement of goods, money, and 
persons. But suppose, in the present disordered state of affairs, 
freedom of trade should entail unemployment and misery in 
Britain until half the population emigrated. It would be better 
to have full employment, even at a lower standard of living than 
that which might ultimately be attained under free trade, than to 
suffer the disruption necessary to attain it. So runs the argument. 

When American spokesmen object that the course so out- 
lined would lead to international friction, the natural answer is 
that the United States, which enjoys potential abundance and 
seems often to export merely to rid itself of a surplus above 
the domestic capacity to buy, would have no right to complain 
if Britain, whose need for exports is dictated by her need for 
imports, seeks national survival by the surest method at hand. 
The argument is morally unanswerable, provided the method 
suggested would yield the result desired, but it does not remove 
the objection. The American impulse to export does not arise 
from the nation as a whole, but from manufacturers of airplanes, 
automobiles, steel and machinery, from shipbuilders and shipping 
companies. There will be a scramble for jobs on the part of 
ait pilots, seamen and workers in all these industries, which 
are now producing more than the domestic market seems likely 
to demand. They, too, will dislike a painful readjustment ; 
they, too, may think that they are engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle. British governmental action closing opportunity 
which they might believe would otherwise lie open to them 
would be thought unfriendly. Could a democratic government 
long resist their pressure ? If it did not, there would ensue a 
trade wart which would embitter international relations, no 
matter which side were the victor. 

This prospect is bleak enough to lead responsible men on 
both sides to look for an escape. The outlines of their planning 
are already visible. The first principle on which they have 
seized is that a general expansion of world trade would allow 
more room for all. It is certainly possible for both to export 
much more than before the war, if world-wide prosperity can 
be achieved. What is necessary for an expansionist economic 
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policy ? Again the United States proposes reduction of trade 
barriers, stable (though not necessarily inflexible) exchanges, 
multilateral trade. It is undeniable that opposite measures 
obstructed trade in the thirties. If Britain agrees to these as 
an ultimate objective, the American spokesmen admit Britain’s 
necessity to resort to special measures during a transitional 
period. This is the essence of the Bretton Woods plan for an 
Exchange Stabilization Fund. Mere removal of obstructions, 
however, may not produce the desired result. The positive 
force required to bring expansion to the economy is recognized 
as new investment in productive resources. Plenty of regions 
desire such development. This is the purpose of the Bretton 
Woods draft of an International Investment Bank. Both Fund 
and Bank are in themselves preliminary and are inadequate in 
scope to guarantee the ends in view. They are of value mainly 
to express choice of direction. 

Subsidiary understandings are necessary in such specific 
areas as civil aviation, petroleum, shipping, commodity agree- 
ments and cartels. They will not be easy to achieve, as the 
Chicago aviation conference demonstrated. The problem will 
be to reconcile America’s preference for competition and free- 
dom of restraint with Britain’s need, which it is hoped will be 
temporary, for controls. (These views are not necessarily or 
in all details antithetical, nor will either party assume a uniformly 
consistent position. Valorization and control of output are 
favoured by each in certain markets, though not always in the 
same markets: for example, America represents the producers’ 
interest in wheat; Britain in natural rubber and certain 
minerals.) 

All this still leaves the projected structure of prosperity and 
co-operation without a cornerstone. What is it that would lead 
most directly to American emphasis on exports without admitting 
imports in exchange ? What would do most to hinder the world 
expansion of trade which both nations desire? What offers 
the strongest argument for insulation of a British economic 
world against the American ? No matter which line of inquiry 
one pursues in this problem, he eventually arrives at the same 
answer. Mass unemployment and depression in the United 
States would wreck all other good intentions. Fear of that in 
Britain reinforces every other reluctance to join in co-operative 
measures. If Britain could be assured that the American home 
market would become and remain capable of absorbing 
American production or its exchange equivalent, she could and 
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probably would take every other chance. In that case the 
United States would have no need to attempt to export unem- 
ployment. Her foreign buying, to the extent that it did not 
supply a direct demand for British goods, would enrich other 
British customers. Britain could with confidence work toward 
abandonment of preferential trading policies. 

Can such an assurance be given by anyone? Even the 
pledge of the British government to maintain high employment 
may not be kept. The Keynes analysis of the deficiency of 
purchasing power as a product of disparity between savings 
and investment may be far from the whole story. Economics 
is not yet an exact science, and the political implementation of 
its conclusions is not a standardized operation. Nevertheless, 
the undoubted importance of full employment as a solvent of 
international tension offers a great political hope. If it is true 
that what Britain needs most of all is steady and full employment 
in the United States, it is also true that this is what Americans 
desire even more keenly. Difficult though achievement of this 
ambition may be, it provides the possibility of national aims 
which are not merely parallel but at bottom identical. Nothing 
could do more to cement Anglo-American goodwill than 
general understanding of this truth. If these two nations, which 
together account for one-quarter of the world’s trade, could 
formally join in a common effort to seek high employment 
within their borders as their main contribution to the welfare 
of all, they would have given expression to the principal 
requirement for the maintenance of peace. 
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4 By Norman MacKenzie 


T is nearly two years since the Castillo Government in 

Buenos Aires was overthrown by a military putsch. In 

that time, Argentina has been moving continually closer 

to a ruthless Fascist dictatorship on the European model. 

This development would be worthy of examination if 
only for the reason that this is the first case of its kind in the 
Western Hemisphere. Though personal or military despotism 
is nothing new in Latin America, until now there has never 
been a régime which displayed all the familiar characteristics 
of Fascism. But the Argentine question has a second claim to 
, our attention. It is one of the most tender spots in Anglo- 
American relations. Already it is the cause of a serious division 
of policy between London and Washington, where the 
Argentine is regarded as the potential scene of a large-scale 
commercial struggle in the post-war years. In this article | 
shall try to analyse the development of Argentine Fascism and 
its intimate connection with this economic rivalry of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Argentina is almost the classic example of a country which 
enjoys nominal independence yet occupies a semi-colonial 
status, its economy being linked by a tight trade bi-lateralism 
to an advanced industrial state, supplying it with primary 
products and in turn providing a market for its manufactured 
goods. Indeed, Argentina has justly been called the Sixth 
Dominion. From the second half of the nineteenth century 
onwards, Argentine beef, wheat and hides have been carried 
actoss the Atlantic in British ships, which returned with coal, 
textiles, iron and steel products and other manufactures of 
lesser importance. British money contributed a great deal to 
the development of the transport, packing and dock facilities 
which opened up the cattle country and made possible the 
despatch of huge quantities of foodstuffs to Europe. The 
results of this unbalanced agrarian economy suited the 
estancieros—the landowning oligarchy—very well, for they made 
huge fortunes from their large estates. The opening up of the 
interior led to a steady rise in land values throughout the 
nineteenth century, thus automatically enriching those who by 
gift, seizure, or purchase had gained control of the richest 
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territories in the years immediately after independence had been 
secured. The ownership of the land was concentrated almost 
entirely in the hands of the creole aristocracy. In 1942, an 
official publication dealing with the province of Buenos Aires 
showed that less than three hundred persons or companies 
owned twelve and a half million acres. In 1930, 1,804 persons 
owned land equal to the combined area of Italy, Belgium, 
Holland and Denmark. Almost the entire wealth of the 
country was drawn from the land. In a normal year, three- 
quarters of the corn and two-thirds of the beef entering world 
trade came from the Argentine. 

Not unnaturally, those who held the land also held the 
reins of political power. Through a combination of fraud, 
violence and corruption, the Conservatives managed to remain 
in power continuously, apart from fourteen years of weak 
Radical rule from 1916 to 1930. The estancieros were opposed 
to tariffs and the development of a native industry, for these 
threatened the bi-lateralism on which their wealth and power 
depended and would have strengthened the middle-class and 
the embryonic trade-union movement, whose opposition was 
becoming considerable if ill-organized and divided. During 
the war of 1914-18, however, when the flow of manufactured 
goods from Britain dried up for the first time, whilst the land- 
owners made considerable fortunes from the sale of foodstuffs 
to the belligerents, they were forced to concede a certain 
measure of industrialization. Industry, which prior to 1914 
had been confined to food-processing plants and some non- 
durable consumers’ goods, began to grow apace in its endeavour 
to satisfy the demand for goods previously imported. 

In the post-war years, in spite of the Radical Government, 
the estancieros prospered and regained much of their pre-war 
position. Land values continued to rise, in some cases by as 
much as seventy or eighty per cent. The first serious crisis 
came with the great depression. The peso was depreciated, 
food stocks accumulated, land values declined catastrophically. 
In the flush of prosperity, many of the landowners had mortgaged 
their estates heavily and had never bothered to repay the money. 
Now they were hit so severely that a national mortgage 
moratorium had to be declared. At the same time, the Ottawa 
Agreement threatened to close the British market to Argentine 
foodstuffs. Meat exports to Britain were shrinking at the 
alarming rate of five per cent per month. 

British policy at this time was influenced by two ideas. 
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Besides using our monopsonic position to increase the level of 
exports to Argentina, the City wished to reach some settlement 
of the debt question, for the return on British investments had 
become unpleasantly low. British capital represented about 
two-thirds of the total foreign investment in the Argentine, in 
all about nine billion pesos. Most of this ‘money was in the 
meat industry, public utilities, or transport. Yet the dividend 
on railroad shares, for instance, dropped from 5.5 per cent to 
1.7 per cent between 1928 and 1933. Parallel to the Ottawa 

Agreement, a campaign was started against the Argentine 
Government. The latter, frightened of losing its chief market, 
hurriedly negotiated a treaty with London which conceded all . 
the British demands, further shackled Argentina to British 
economic policy and, indirectly, struck a blow against Argentine 
industrialism. The net effect of the Treaty was to assist the 
recovery of the class on which Britain traditionally relied—the 
estancieros. It was a big, if temporary victory for British com- 
merce ; this Roca-Runciman Agreement of 1933 almost entirely 
eliminated United States competition from the Argentine 
market, guaranteed British dividends, gave preference to British 
rather than Argentine packing houses, and allocated a substantial 
quota of imports to this country. In return, Britain agreed to 
maintain beef purchases at a high level. It is the memory of 
precisely this sort of alien control and exploitation which is one 
of the strongest cards in the hand of the Farrell régime. By 
promises to put a stop to it, to expropriate public utilities 
owned by foreigners, and develop a native industry, the generals 
succeeded, especially during 1943, in arousing considerable 
popular support. 

Nevertheless, by 1933 it was too late to try and arrest the 
growth of Argentine industry. In 1935, over half a million 
workers were employed in industrial establishments, an increase 
of fifty per cent over 1914. By 1937 the number had risen.to 
642,000. In 1939, Argentina was producing her own canned 
goods, tobacco, drugs, oils and greases, some electrical equip- 
ment and radios, and she was processing imported iron and 
steel. Cement, furniture, jute and hemp now came from 
Argentine—not British factories. Before the outbreak of war, 
three-quarters of’ the linen and a third of the cotton goods 
were home produced. Most of the automobiles and trucks 
were assembled from imported components. Between 1935 
and 1941 the value of goods produced in Argentine factories 
had doubled. A glance at the income tax figures confirms the 
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significant change that has taken place in the economic structure. 
Of the highest hundred income taxpayers, more than forty 
were in industry, whilst only ten were landowners or food 
producers. Whilst in 1914 forty-two per cent of the Argentine 
population were directly concerned in agriculture, to-day the 
figure is about a quarter. 

There are, however, some serious defects in this industrial 
development. It is in a low stage of technical efficiency. In 
1937, there were only forty-seven factories employing more 
than a thousand workmen: nine in ten employed fewer than 
thirty men; seventy-three per cent employed fewer than six 
men. Moreover, Argentina lacks both a heavy industry and 
the makings of one, in spite of the recent attempts to set up 
some foundries and smelting works under Government control. 
This is a part of the programme to make the Argentine arms 
industry as self-sufficient as possible and is being.carried out 
at some cost to other sectors of industry, for nearly all the coal 
must be imported. 

During the war there has been a further change in the 
economic situation. Britain’s need to conserve shipping space 
and devote productive resources to war rather than export 
purposes has meant that American manufacturers have been 
deputed to take over British contracts in Argentina. Between 
1938 and 1943 British exports to the Argentine fell almost 
to zero. Only a tiny amount of coal is sent now: sales of 
machinery dropped from £1,339,000 to around £300,000 ; and 
the value of textiles imported from this country is now less 
than a third of the former level. Besides, an unspecified amount 
of British investment has been transferred to American com- 
panies as payment for war supplies. 

Since British policy has contributed a great deal to the 
present state of affairs, the motives which inspire it“are of some 
importance. Important export interests, together with a group 
of influential investors, fear American rivalry in Argentina. 
Therefore, whatever the character or policy of the Argentine 
Government, they wish to appease it. When the State Depart- 
ment is firm and the Argentinos seem angry with the “Yanquis,” 
these people are not sorry to see bad feeling. On the contrary, 
they believe that this will strengthen Anglo-Argentine relations. 
I have heard charges made by Argentine democrats that some 
British firms not merely connive at the Farrell régime but give 
it their support, for this very reason. Throughout the war, 
British policy has been directed to the preservation of some 
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sort of economic bridgehead in Argentina, no matter what the 
cost. At a moment in 1942 when the Foreign Office was trying 
to persuade Castillo to break with the Axis, British business 
interests and the Board of Overseas Trade were said to sanction 
continued neutrality in the belief that Farrell was anti-American 
and pro-British. A break with the Axis would have placed 
Argentina wholly within the Pan-American bloc and, thereby, 
under the economic influence of the United States. 

There is some truth in this argument. U.S. manufacturers 
have long had their eyes on the caganding Argentine market. 
Yet by tariffs, exchange controls, and clearing agreements they 
have been denied access to it. The problem is intensified by 
the fact that before the war Argentina already had an adverse 
trade balance with the United States. In any case, Argentina’s 
staple exports ate goods of which North America itself has a 
sutplus. But Britain has used the backward or semi-colonial 
countries for so many years as dumping grounds for obsolete 
or old-fashioned machinery that it will be no cause for surprise 
if after the war countries like Argentina are willing to extend 
their purchases from the U.S.A., especially of industrial and 
public utility equipment. 

There“is a further argument for appeasement of Argentine 
Fascism. Since, it is said, Argentina is one of the main sources 
of foodstuffs for Britain, any trade embargo would have serious 
consequences. This, however, is refuted by statistics compiled 
both in Argentina, by the meat-packers trade union, and in the 
U.S. It would involve, for instance, a reduction of meat con- 
sumption in the U.S. only to the pre-1940 level. Any Argentine 
Government threatened with the loss of the British market, 
would have to do what it did in 1933, capitulate immediately. It 
is only the belief of the military clique and the estancieros that 


they enjoy the indifference (if benevolence is too charitable) of 


the British that enables them to stand up to pressure from the 
United States and other democracies in the Western Hemisphere. 
They know that in the autumn of 1943, when the dictatorship 
was not yet consolidated, the British concluded two trade pacts 
with General Ramirez the terms of which were so favourable 
to Argentina that they assisted him in establishing himself. In 
fact, U.S. protests were so strong that Britain had to issue a 
statement saying that the pacts were “ devoid of any political 
significance.” In the absence of agreement between the two 
Great Powers, Farrell and the G.Q.U., the officers’ organization 
which is the effective authority in Argentina to-day, can present 
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any external pressure as “ Yankee Imperialism. 
argumient finds its sympathizers in London. 


II 

The roots of the present Fascist régime go back a long 
way in Argentine history. Like the other old colonies of 
Spain, Argentina shared in its tradition of medieval society 
ruled by priests and soldiers. Under the tyrant Rosas, in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, Argentina was in fact 
a feudal state, ruled by the great landowners, lacking any 
commercial development or large urban population. But when, 
in 1852, Rosas was supplanted by the liberals, there was a sharp 
reaction against the Spanish tradition, which was denounced as 
retrograde and unenlightened. Argentina turned to France for 
its cultural inspiration and to free-trade England for its economic 
theory. The Catholic Church, which had never been as powerful 
as in Spain or Mexico, was faced with a strong anti-clerical 
movement whose influence was considerable amongst even the 
landowners and the Conservative politicians. Political inter- 
vention by the clergy was never permitted. Until the Ramirez 
administration introduced compulsory Catholic education in 
January, 1944, Argentine Governments had always maintained 
a separation of Church and State and had guaranteed freedom 
of worship. As this decree shows, the present military clique 
is dominated by men who belong to the Hispanic tradition. 
Their Catholicism is anti-semitic, anti-democratic. It idealises 
the Rosas period, hates foreigners, and dreams of a sacred 
Argentine mission to unite Hispanic America. 

Other facts have contributed to the success of this group. 
In 1930, the dictator Uriburu ousted the weak Radical Govern- 
ment. Two years later, the landowners made an attempt to 
restore a constitutional facade. But Justo, the new President, 
set up a semi-dictatorship based on fraud and violence. 
Throughout this period there were continual administrative 
and financial scandals. Justo destroyed the local autonomy of 
the provinces, created a mass bureaucracy and strengthened the 
military caste by establishing a military Lyceum for boys who 
would later graduate as professional officers. When his term 
ended in 1938, several Fascist groups had been formed. In spite 
of Justo’s flirtation with Argentina’s first Fascist party, the Civic 
Legion, he broke with it quite early in his presidency. These 
groups, recruited mainly from dissatisfied middle-class youth 
and the officers, managed to gain a certain amount of mass 
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support. The Argentinos were tired of corruption and fraudu- 
lent government. The Fascist slogans of “Down with 
intrigue,” “For Honest Government,” “ Down with foreign 
exploitation,” were, of course, little more than demagogy, but 
they corresponded to the desires of the people. The programmes 
put forward by these groups were very similar and raised 
demands which the present dictatorship has been trying to carry 
out. They called for a corporate state, compulsory Catholic 
education, an alliance with Franco, the seizure of foreign 
monopolies. 

Although the native traditions of Argentine Fascism link it 
most closely to Franco Spain, its ties with the Nazis have been 
strong. I have not the space in this article to detail the activities 
of Hitler Germany in Latin America, though there is ample 
evidence on the subject.!' But, clearly, the widespread system 
of espionage, sabotage, political intrigue and propaganda 
against the United Nations which the Nazis established had its 
headquatters in Argentina. They cleverly made capital out of 
the popular grievances. They promised support for nationalist 
revolts, for defiance of the United States, for native industry, 
rearmament programmes. They offered great markets for 
Argentine foodstuffs in Europe when they had won the war. 
Before the war they sent up-to-date machinery and manufactures 
at less than cost price, created a cheap and efficient air service, 
sent army instructors to supervise military training. Since the 
war, contact was maintained primarily through the agency of 
Franco’s Falange Exterior. German advisers have assisted the 
G.O.U. throughout. When Germany hoped to win the war, 
Argentina was designed to act as a bridgehead into the Western 
Hemisphere. Now its task is to cause the utmost embarrassment 
and confusion to the United Nations war effort and to act as 
a refuge for Fascist precept and practice in the post-war world. 

The Nazi defeat at Stalingrad marked a turning point in 
Argentine politics. The democratic parties, though they 
laboured under a state of siege which Castillo had declared in 
December, 1941, were making headway. If only they could 
achieve unity amongst themselves, it was certain that the 
unpopularity of the wavering, feeble and discredited President 
would permit them to defeat Patrén Costas, his nominee, at 
the coming election. After Stalingrad and the Allied landings 
in -North Africa, the estancieros found they had completely 


1For further details see The Nazi Octopus in South America, by H. F. Artucio, 
Robert Hale. 
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miscalculated. They had banked heavily on a Nazi victory over 
“ Bolshevism ” in the East and a compromise peace in the West 
which would leave their traditional association with Great 
Britain untouched. There was considerable political confusion 
in Argentina at this time, not least in the Army, which, though 
Fascist in outlook, was yet prepared to make some gesture of 
co-operation with the Allies in order to obtain some of the 
Lend-Lease arms which they jealously watched being supplied 
to Argentina’s neighbour and “traditional opponent”, Brazil. 
Even in 1942, a delegation of Argentine Congressmen which 
visited the United States had warned against the possibility of 
just such a putsch as took place in June, 1943. 

The military clique which carried out the cvartelazo was not 
particularly clear about its aims. Its only real quarrel with 
Castillo was that his indecision was imperilling the power of 
their own class, the landowners, whose relation with the officers’ 
corps was very similar to that of the East Prussian Junkers to 
the Reichswehr. Under the slogans of free elections and a new 
foreign policy, compliance with international obligations and 
collaboration with other American states, a handful of troops 
occupied the capital with little resistance. Whilst these slogans 
corresponded to the desires of most Argentinos, thus bringing 
the generals considerable popular support in the first weeks, 
their intention seems to have been to introduce a corporate 
state modelled on the lines of the Brazil of Getulio Vargas, 
while presenting to the outside world the facade of a pro-Ally 
putsch by the Army. The Allies certainly swallowed the bait 
and unwisely recognized the régime within a week. Externally 
secure, Ramirez, who had taken over the leadership within 
forty-eight hours, dissolved Congress and the political parties, 
introduced a few demagogic measures of price coutrol and 
control of foreign monopolies, promised some social reforms, 
and launched a full-blooded campaign against “ Communism ” 
and the Jews. 

I cannot here examine the development of the régime in 
detail, but it is necessary to discuss some of the main tendencies 
which have shown themselves in the last two years. After the 
revolt, it was still not certain whether Argentina would genuinely 
break with the Axis, round up Nazi agents, and fulfil the 
obligations which she had undertaken at the Rio Pan-American 
Conference in 1942. An internal struggle was taking place 
between the group led by Ramirez and the more extreme 
nationalist and pro-fascist elements, led by Colonel Peron, head 
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of the officers organized in the secret G.O.U. After the exposure 
of Axis activity based on Argentina, Allied demands for a break 
with Germany became stronger. Ramirez was inclined to 
accede to this request. Peron and the G.O.U. would have none 
of this, and in February, 1944, staged a new revolt, with General 
Farrell as figurehead, and ousted Ramirez. There is no doubt 
that the G.O.U. is in close touch with the Nazis and receives 
political advice and supervision from them. That they were 
eventually driven to break diplomatic relations themselves 
proves nothing and changed nothing. The intrigue and 
espionage is now conducted through the Spanish Fa/ange. The 
break was only a manceuvre to ease American pressure. 

The character of the Farrell régime is constantly revealed 
in press reports. A vicious police terror is conducted against 
its opponents, whose underground organization is efficient and 
coutageous. A Labour Front which Peron attempted to create 
has been. a lamentable failure, the old C.G.T. which had a 
membership of about 350,000 continuing its trade union work 
illegally to such effect that strikes are widespread. Rearmament 
is going on apace ; the army is being reorganized with airborne 
and armoured divisions, and conscription has been extended. 
Barely concealed threats of war are made against Argentina’s 
neighbours, especially Uruguay, which is sheltering many 
political refugees, and allowing them to broadcast propaganda 
across the La Plata river to Buenos Aires. Arms are being 
imported from Spain and Sweden—passing through the Allied 
blockade with British navicerts, which causes intense feeling 
among Argentine democrats. Much is made of the theories 
of the so-called Bunge school, which talks of a Greater Argentina 
which will construct a system of regional autarchy in Latin 
America. Many of the leading figures of this group are 
ensconced in Government agencies, especially in the depart- 
ments of foreign affairs, education, and agriculture. In January, a 
National Council of Post-War Economic Planning was set up. 
Its Secretary-General is José Figuerola, who has just spent two 
years in Spain studying the syndicalist economy of the Spanish 
Falange. 

There is systematic interference by Argentine Fascism in the 
internal affairs of its neighbours. From Chile, Paraguay, 
Bolivia and Uruguay there is accumulating evidence that the 
G.O.U. is endeavouring to stir up revolts similar to its own. 
Apart from its own agencies, it works with the Spanish 
diplomatic machine and the remnants of the extensive Nazi 
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organization. Unless there is a radical change for the better 
in Argentine affairs in the near future, there is a real possibility 
of a group of Fascist states emerging in South America. 

This in itself, on the European experience, should be 
sufficient argument against appeasement. Yet appeasement 
continues. Contrary to the opinions held in some quarters in 
this country, the situation is deteriorating. The group that 
now holds power has no illusions about its real purpose. It 
openly avows its intention to become the one Fascist party to 
survive the war. A prominent European armament manufac- 
turer told a meeting of business men quite frankly that it was 
the task of the Argentine Government to maintain an anti- 
democratic base in the Western Hemisphere to which Fascist 
leaders, capital and ideas could escape from Europe. 


UI 
What should be the policy of the Allies towards Argentina ? 
If the analysis put forward in this article is accepted, it follows 
that the United Nations should, as a duty to themselves, assist 
the Argentine democrats to shake off the grip of the G.O.U. 
But even this is an unpopular argument to advance in London. 
To pass beyond this to economic sanctions is condemned as 
folly, not merely by Mr. Sumner Welles, who has been con- 
ducting a campaign against the State Department policy of non- 
recognition, but also by the London Economist. In a leading 
atticle (5/8/44) this paper said : 

“Overt pressure from foreign countries has given 
General Farrell a popularity he would not otherwise 
enjoy. ... It is not in the interest of either Britain, 
Argentina or the larger Atlantic community that one of 
the most successful partnerships in economic history 
should be broken up . . . there would be an enormous 
loss for a very questionable gain. ... It would be a 
tragedy if the ‘ untidiness’ of Argentina were to inhibit 
cordial Anglo-Argentine relations.” 

The second part of this thesis I have tried to disprove in the 
body of this article; of the first there is only this to say: the 
evidence, not merely of responsible newspaper correspondents 
in Argentina but of events, is all on the other side. On every 
occasion when pressure or the threat of economic sanctions 
has been directed at Fascist Argentina the generals have been 
thrown into a panic. The public, on the other hand, has shown 
considerable satisfaction. On two occasions when the press 
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was allowed relatively free comment—Mr. Hull’s rebuke to 
Admiral Storni’s request for arms and the liberation of Paris— 
both press and public applauded the discomfiture of their rulers 
and the efforts of the Parisians to free themselves. R. Moreno, 
the old Conservative leader, who is in exile in Montevideo, 
made a public statement at the end of 1944 calling for sanctions 
by the Allies. 

But before democracy can be restored in Argentina, three 
things are necessary: (1) The democratic parties must reach 
agreement on a definite programme, both for the liberation of 
their country and for the re-establishment of a free political 
and economic structure ; (2) British opinion must be persuaded 
that more is at stake in Argentina than a dispute between 
Washington and a nationalist South American state which 
. tefuses to toe the Pan-American line; (3) Britain and the 
United States must reach an agreement on trade policy which 
solves the problem of their commercial rivalry in Argentina, 
and does so in a way helpful to the creation of a balanced and 
diversified economy corresponding more closely to the needs 
of an Argentina which is already moving out of her semi- 
colonial period. Without a guarantee of assistance in this task, 
Argentina—and other Latin American states—will look askance 
on the policies of Powers which have a bad record south of 
the Rio Grande. 

Argentina to-day is at the crossroads of her economic and 
political development. The dictatorship has been able to 
reconcile temporarily the opposing interests of the estancieros 
and the industrialists. But they have been able to do so precisely 
because of the special circumstances of war. In the long run, 
Argentina must decide either to go forward to a modern 
economy or to return to the tight bilateralism with Britain. 
If she industrializes and the century-old domination of her 
political life by the Conservative oligarchy is replaced by a 
liberal administration, then neither Britain nor America should 
have cause to worry about post-war markets there. For in an 
expanding economy under progressive political guidance they 
will find reliable willing customers and good partners, bringing 
stability and progress .to Latin America. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE SUDAN 


THE SECOND SESSION OF THE SUDAN 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


By E. N. Corsyn (Late Governor of Khartoum) 


HAT the institutions of countries should grow out 
of their habits and customs has been made clear by 
bitter experience in many lands. The world begins 
to see that there is no sealed pattern for democracy, 
warranted to work in every nation. What has grown 
up and has been successful in one country may not suit another, 
because there are not the same roots there. What is needed 
for each nation is to find the roots that are natural to it, and 
to let its institutions grow from those roots to produce its 
people’s own self-expression in governmental institutions. 

In the Arab world the majlis, or meeting for discussion, is 
the natural root. The Koran enjoins s#/b, which is conciliation 
as a result of discussion. Where disagreement exists, formation 
of a majlis to promote a su/h is every man’s religious and social 
duty. It is on this foundation, natural to its Arabic-speaking 
and Moslem population, that the political institutions of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan are being built. The majlis is still a 
majlis when in English it is called a Council. 

Thus provision has been made in the local government of 
the Sudan for Rural District Councils, for Town Councils, and, 
at the highest local level, for Province Councils, to aid the 
Governor of the Province in conducting its administration. 
This means that there is a majlis at each key place, and for every 
level. And in 1944 the further step was taken of instituting 
an Advisory Council, for the whole six Provinces of the Arabic- 
speaking Sudan, to assist the Governor-General-in-Council in 
the administration of the country as a whole. 

The second session of this Council has just been held from 
December 5th to roth (the first inaugural session was held in 
May) and has provided an admirable example of democracy in 
action on Arab majlis lines. After the relations of the Council 
with the Press had been settled through the recommendations 
of a Committee of the Council presided over by a Sudanese 
member, the main business of the session was undertaken. 
This consisted of a debate to lead up to an expression of the 
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Council’s advice upon the action proposed by the Sudan 
Government in connection with the great irrigation scheme 
which, since the opening of the Sennar Dam in 1925, has turned 
the large tracts of land between the Blue and White Niles, south 
of their junction at Khartoum, into a fertile garden of cotton 
and other crops. To the people of the country the land between 
the two Niles is known as the “ Gezira ” (pronounced Gezeera), 
which in Arabic means an “ island”, as it is bordered by the 
waters of the two rivers on east and west. The irrigation 
scheme is therefore spoken of as the Gezira Scheme, and the 
cotton grown on it, which is of a fine long-staple variety equal 
to the best Egyptian, is known as Gezira cotton. 


When the Battle of Omdurman opened the Sudan to* 


civilization in 1898, it was not long before the juxtaposition of 
a vast flat plain bearing precatious rain-crops, between the two 
Niles, and a mighty river (the Blue Nile) with flood water 
running partly to waste each season, turned the attention of 
the new Sudan Government to possibilities of putting regulated 
and certain water on to this great expanse of land. Much 
preliminary study was involved. It was necessary first to 
ascertain whether and where on the river a dam was practicable ; 
it was necessaty to decide the ownership first of every acre of 
the land ; it was necessary to test sufficiently large areas of the 
soil with water pumped in the first place from the river, to 
ascertain whether it would grow cotton and how well ; and it 
was necessary to build a railway southward from Khartoum 
(bridging the wide river first at Khartoum) both to carry the 
material south for these great schemes, and to carry out the 
future crops when they resulted. 

In the event granite rock was found crossing the river at 
Makwar, close to the former capital of the ancient Fung 
Kingdom at Sennar, on which to base a dam ; a Land Settlement 
to decide the ownership of the soil was begun in 1906, a most 
toilsome task which lasted for many years ; a first trial pumping 
station commenced the work of irrigation at Tayiba in 1911 ; 
and the railway southward from Khartoum reached Sennar in 
1910. 

In 1913 the British Government guaranteed a Sudan 
Government loan of £3,000,000, which was to finance con- 
struction of a dam and irrigation works. The outbreak of war 
in 1914 delayed the scheme. When it was possible to take it 
up again in 1918 estimates had to be drastically revised to meet 
new scales of costs, and the loan eventually raised had to be 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE SUDAN . 


increased to just over £11,500,000. The Sennar Dam and the 
main canalization cost this great sum. 

The experimental pumping scheme at Tayiba had been 
entrusted to the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, Ltd., a com- 
mercial company which had had experience in working a 
pumping scheme for the growing of cotton north of Khartoum. 
The cost of subsidiary canalization to individual plots in the 
Gezira irrigation area had still to be faced. It was decided to 
let this company undertake that side of the scheme on a partner- 
ship basis with the Government and the cultivators. A second 
company, the Kassala Cotton Co., which undertook a similar 
scheme in the area irrigated by the River Gash in Kassala 
Province, was introduced later into a part of the Gezira area on 
similar terms. The partnership terms were 40 per cent of the 
proceeds of the cotton crop to the cultivator, 40 per cent to the 
Government, which has found in all approximately £14,000,000 
of the capital cost of the scheme, and 20 per cent to the com- 
panies, which raised £2,775,000 of capital, and were responsible 
tor subsidiary canalization, ginning, collecting, storing, trans- 
port, marketing, cash advances to the cultiv ators, and general 
management and supervision of the cultivation. 

On August 24th, 1944, information was published simul- 
taneously in the Sudan and in England that the Government 
had decided to let the concessions to the companies expire at 
June 30th, 1950. It was this action that the Council was to 
debate. While full appreciation and thanks had been expressed 
to the companies for their great services, this decision had 
been received with satisfaction in the local Arabic Press on its 
announcement, as being a fulfilment in an important instance 
of the desire of the Sudanese to manage wholly their own 
public affairs through their own public authorities. 

The many Sudanese who spoke in the debate expressed 
unanimously a similar satisfaction. Of the three elected repre- 
sentatives of the Blue Nile Province, one, Mekki Eff. Abbas, 
had been delegated to voice the views of the Province Council. 
He said that he wished to express the Sudan’s appreciation of 
the Government’s policy in terminating the concessions. Strong 
nations had in the past openly exploited the weaker countries 
they had conquered and to-day the same attitude was often 
responsible for covert exploitation through interest on invested 
capital. The Government’s decision to buy out the cotton 
companies was significant of its disinterested desire for the 
welfare of the country. Nevertheless the companies in this 
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case had shown a spirit of social service of which he and all 
who had served in the Gezita were well aware, and many of 
their officials had taken the keenest interest in the welfare of 
the people of the Gezira. 

The tenants themselves, he said, regarded their share in the 
profits as too low. It was based on old custom for irrigated 
river land and was hardly applicable to modern conditions. 
What is required is a division based on the amount of money 
calculated to be spent by each partner. If the tenant’s share of 
this is 40 per cent or less, the mere knowledge of this fact 
would have a good psychological effect. If his share were 
more, it should be considered for increase. 

Then came the problem of administration. Who would 
succeed the companies? He strongly supported the creation 
of a Board as proposed by the Government. As regards local 
government he was satisfied that the local authorities now 
created would be capable of giving every facility for unchecked 
development on the right lines. To associate Sudanese more 
fully with executive responsibility in the scheme he appealed 
for an early expansion of the School of Agriculture. 

Other members expressed similar views and, at the end of 
a two-day debate, resolutions were adopted as follows : 

(1) That this Council expresses its appreciation and 
support of the Government’s decision to terminate the 
concessions, a decision which indicates that Government 
policy does not aim at exploitation in the interests of 
foreign capital. 

(2) That this Council expresses its appreciation of the 
patient perseverance and the interest shown in the social 
advancement of the people of the Gezira by the two 
companies during the period of these concessions, together 
with its congratulations on the successes they have 
achieved. 

(3) That a special Committee of this Council be 
appointed to study all problems relevant to the future of 
the Gezira Scheme and report to the Council. 

A Committee of eight Sudanese members was appointed. 

The future of the Gezira, which may be thought of as the 
Sudan’s counterpart to the Tennessee Valley Authority, was not 
the only problem handled at the second session of this Advisory 
Council, but it may stand as an example of the ability of that 
new organ of government to prove itself an indispensable part 
of the constitution of the Sudan. 
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HESITATIONS AND PRELUDE 
(MARCH—MAY, 1939) 


By L. B. NAMIER 


N March 23rd, the day on which Lithuania was 

compelled to surrender Memel, Chamberlain declared 

in Parliament that the British Government were 

determined to oppose, by all means in their power, a 

procedure by which “ independent States are sub- 
jected to such pressure under threat of force as to be obliged 
to yield up their independence.” The guarantee to Poland was 
the first-fruit of the new resolve: others were to follow.? But 
what good were a multiplicity of guarantees, lavished on second 
or third-rate Powers ? One wonders, looking back, in which 
character the Chamberlain Government were a greater menace 
to their country and its friends, as travellers in appeasement 
or as insurance brokers? Bankrupt, they tried to restart 
business: a procedure equally inadmissible in politics as in 
trade. Prestige, insight, and freedom of spirit are required in 
builders of coalitions: the Munichers were unfit for the work. 
But, fortunately, so also were the dictators who, while trying 
to show that the guarantees of the Western Powers offered no 
security, frightened the smaller nations into accepting them. 
On April rath, Ribbentrop addressed a circular to German 
diplomatic missions in Europe, instructing them what language 
to hold about the Anglo-French “endeavours to encircle 
Germany and Italy”®: one can only be sorry, he said, for 
States whose Governments let themselves be “ ensnared” by 
England ; any connection with that system will be looked upon 
as directed against Germany: the words should be recalled 
which the Fiihrer pronounced at Wilhelmshaven, on April rst : 
“He who declares himself ready to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for those Great Powers must expect to burn his fingers.” 
Ribbentrop concluded: “In general, I request you to speak 
about the whole matter with great nonchalance, and to stigmatize 
the anxious bustle of the English in trying to make other 
States subserve their purpose.” 


? Previous instalments appeared in the issues of July-September, 1941 ; January-March, 
1942; October-December, 1943 ; and January-March, 1944. 
*It was said at the time: ‘‘ A guarantee a day, 
Keeps Hitler away.” 
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On April 5th, the Chief of the Italian General Staff met the 
Chief of the Reichswehr at Innsbruck; on the 6th, Italian 
warships entered Durazzo harbour; and on Good Friday, the 
7th, the day Beck left London, Italian troops landed in Albania. 
On the 9th, a personal message from Mussolini was delivered 
to Chamberlain, who is reported to have replied in a personal 
letter. On the 12th, an appropriate “ Constituent Assembly ” 
offered the crown of Albania to Victor Emmanuel II], “ King 
of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia.” In Berlin, Albania was 
described as no concern of England or France, but its eclipse 
as a “ rebuff to British diplomacy ” trying “‘ to force worthless 
guarantees on Turkey and Greece.” 

On April 13th, Chamberlain gave an account in Parliament 
of the invasion of Albania and of the diplomatic transactions of 
the previous week. Italy had acted counter to the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement of April 16th, 1938, which pledged the two Govern- 
ments to preserve the status quo in the Mediterranean area. Next 
followed this piece of uneasy self-assertion : 

So far as I am concerned, nothing that has happened has in any 
way altered my conviction that the policy of His Majesty’s Government 

in signing the Anglo-Italian Agreement a year ago was right . 

No doubt, some would say that we should now declare that the Anglo- 

Italian Agreement must be considered at an end. I do not take that 

view myself. Nobody with any sense of responsibility can in these days 

lightly do anything which would lead to an increase of international 

tension . 


He still hoped that Italy would honour the remaining provisions 
of the treaty! But two new guarantees, modelled on the one 
to Poland, were added, this time of a permanently unilateral 
character. 


His Majesty’s Government attach the greatest importance to the 
avoidance of disturbance by force or threats of force of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean and the Balkan Peninsula. Consequently, they 
have come to the conclusion that, in the event of any action being 
taken which clearly threatened the independence of Greece or Rumania, 
and which the Greek or Rumanian Government respectively considered 
it vital to resist with their national forces, His Majesty’s Government 
would feel themselves bound at once to lend the Greek or Rumanian 
Government, as the case might be, all the support in their power. We 
are communicating this declaration to the Governments directly 
concerned, and to others, especially Turkey, whose close relations with 
the Greek Government are known. I understand that the French 
Government are making a similar declaration this afternoon. 


Chamberlain would apparently have concluded his speech 
without a word about the Soviets but for an interjection : 
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““ What about Russia ? ”—which made him eagerly explain that 
it must not be inferred from his not having mentioned Russia 
that “we are not keeping in the closest touch with the repre- 
sentatives of that country.” But: “ We have to consider, not 
only what we wish, but what other people are also willing to 
do.” (This referred foremost to doubts whether Poland and 
Rumania were willing to be associated with Russia: “‘ we are 
not concerned merely with the Russian Government,” Chamber- 
lain explained with greater precision a month later, on May 
19th. “‘ We have other Governments to consider.’’) ’ Churchill 
insisted that “ the full inclusion of Soviet Russia in our defensive 
peace bloc ” must be the first step in opposing aggression. Lord 
(then Sir John) Simon, in winding up fer the Government, spoke 
at some length about relations with the Soviets—he was verbose 
and inconclusive, and more sweet than candid. When challenged 
by Dalton whether the Government had “ at any time proposed 
to the Russians a definite military alliance between this country, 

France, and the Soviet Union,” he replied with a passage 
explicit only in its evasiveness : 


I had intended, as a matter of fact, to say a word about that. . 
There is no objection on our part in principle to such a proposition 
at all. These things are not always as simple as they may appear... . 
I do not think, powerful as Russia is, that we ought to concentrate 
the whole of our gaze simply upon that great Power—we have to 
remember that there are others even nearer to danger than Russia is. 
But though I cannot say that that particular proposition has been made 

. the House may take it that the Government is raising no objection 
in principle to any such proposition. 


In short, the Good Samaritan would squint at the mighty, but 
turn his gaze to those in need and danger. 

Again the British Press was remarkably well informed. On 
the morning of the debate, April 13th, the Daily Herald reported 
the prevalent feeling that “in spite of all advertisement in the 
Press and in Parliament about ‘ contacts,’ ‘ close touch,’ ‘ con- 
sultations,’ etc., which are supposed to exist between London 
and Moscow, there is . . . no real collaboration” ; flirtations 
with Mussolini continue, and Russia is under the impression 
that Great Britain does not mean business. The same day 
Vernon Bartlett wrote in the News Chronicle: “I spoke 
yesterday with Ambassadors, Ministers, or high officials in eight 
Embassies or Legations. In seven of them the great fear was 
expressed that the British Government’s prejudice against 
genuine co-operation with Russia was daily bringing war 
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nearer.” In the eighth, where no such fear was expressed, it 
ought perhaps to have been felt most. 

Poland, through her refusal of a Four-Power Declaration 
and her successful counter-proposal of an Anglo-Polish Agree- 
ment, had effectively checked the incipient Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement, which followed on Hitlet’s entry into Prague : and 
the Poles remained vigilant observers of those relations. In a 
despatch of April 26th,! Raczyriski traced their development : 
Chamberlain’s policy aiming at a close collaboration of the 
two Western Powers with Poland and Rumania precluded 
closer relations with Russia, and even the French connection 
with her was looked upon with disfavour. There was a fleeting 
change of attitude when,,.on September 26th, 1938, at the height 
of the crisis, a communiqué issued in London announced that 
should France, while fulfilling her obligations in Central 
Europe, become involved in war, Great Britain and Russia 
would stand by her. After Munich, relations cooled off once 
more. “ The British Press,” writes Raczyziski, “ devoted much 
space to the ‘ Ukrainian problem,’ and clearly hinted that that 
area was not within the sphere of vital British interests. Even 
Government representatives spoke in this sense.” Disappoint- 
ment over Munich again produced a slight change. But it was 
superficial : “ relations were correct but not cordial, and were 
meant to be kept so.” 

The Czech crisis in March created a new situation. The Soviet 
proposals for a conference of the interested States, or of those 
threatened by further German aggression, did not take effect ; 
similarly, the British proposal for a Four-Power Declaration failed for 
well-known reasons. During this period the two Governments were 
in comparatively frequent touch, but when the British Government 
abandoned their own proposal, and decided to give Poland a guarantee, 
the contacts were broken off, to the great dissatisfaction of the Soviets. 
Their London Ambassador made it generally understood that he was 
kept en écart, and complained to Opposition Members about it. 

Maisky was informed about the guarantee to Poland on March 
31st, only two hours before the announcement in Parliament 
(and so again of the guarantees to Rumania and Greece, on 
April 13th). 

About the middle of April, negotiations were restarted in 
London and Moscow concerning Russia’s part in the new 
political configuration of Europe. Raczyriski continued : 

Undoubtedly England wishes for Russia’s participation, but does 
not want a formal or close connexion. I gather from explanations 


1 Polnische Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges, Auswartiges Amt. No. 3. 
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given me by the Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
Cadogan, that France and Great Britain merely wish Russia to declare 
that in case of war she would adopt a friendly attitude, which would 
secure the necessary transit, raw materials, etc. This could be done, 
for instance, through a unilateral declaration of the Soviet Government 
defining their attitude in case of a German attack against Poland or 
Rumania. But the Russian counter-proposals aiming at a political 
treaty of reciprocal aid—be it through an Anglo-Russian Agreement 
corresponding to that between France and Russia, be it through an 
Anglo-French-Russian treaty—were, according to Cadogan, unaccept- 
able to Great Britain, and not desired by France. He pointed to 
practical considerations, and also to the reactions which would be 
produced in other countries, and named among them Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Spain. At the same time he underlined the difficulties 
facing the British Government, as they do not want to cause irritation 
through a negative reply. 

The same things were said to Minister Gafencu, : who gained here 
the conviction that the British Government are averse to closer 
relations with the Soviets. He thinks that the present Anglo-Russian 
negotiations may miscarry. Thus British policy, which still eschews 
too clear an anti-German tone, tries to avoid a direct linking-up with 
the Soviets. But the international situation may develop in such a 
way as to render this line impossible. 

Present negotiations meet therefore with many difficulties: an 
additional one arises from the attitude of the Opposition and of a part 
of the Conservative Party, led by Churchill, who clearly prepare for 
war, and see in Russia a State with great reserves and war potential. 


In Polish-German relations the demands and counter-moves 
of March a1st-April 6th were followed by an uneasy, disturbing 
silence. Lipski remained in Berlin till the 11th, when summoned 
for consultation to Warsaw, but he returned on the 14th ; 
neither before nor after did he see Ribbentrop. Moltke demon- 
stratively stayed away from his post: it was clear that the 
German Government did not desire further exchanges of views, 
at least not for the present. Was this a “ war of nerves,” or 
due to hesitation as to what line to adopt >—a good deal of the 
mystery attaching to Hitler’s policy at crucial moments arises 
from indecision. He and Ribbentrop were taken aback when 
for the first time their blackmail failed to work. Hitler still 
believed that the Poles could be made to accept his demands 
and subordinate their foreign policy to his, and he was deter- 
mined to enforce his will. On April 6th, de Vaux Saint-Cyr 
reports having learnt from a Slovak that the previous day 
Ribbentrop had said to their Premier, Mgr. Tiso— 

The, Fiihrer does not want war. He will resort to it only with 
reluctance. But the decision concerning war or peace does not rest 


1 Gafencu was in London on April 23rd. 
\ 
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with him. It rests with Poland. On certain questions of vital interest 
to the Reich, Poland must give way and satisfy demands which we 
cannot relinquish. If she refuses, it is on her, and not on Germany, 
that the responsibility for the conflict will fall. 


In this atmosphere of suspense President Roosevelt addressed 
on April 15th an identical appeal to Hitler and Mussolini : 
“there would seem to be,” he wrote, “at least a momentary 
relaxation—because no troops are at this moment on the 
march,” and therefore “ this may be an opportune moment for 
me to send you this message.” “‘ The peoples themselves desire 
that fears be ended. . . . Three nations in Europe and one in 
Africa have seen their independent existence terminated. . . 


Reports, which we trust are not true, insist that further acts of 


aggression are contemplated. . . . . . 1am convinced that the 
cause of world peace would be greatly advanced if the nations 
of the world were to obtain a frank statement relating to the 
present and future policy of your Government.” He enum- 
erated some thirty countries, covering Europe and the Middle 
East, and asked Hitler and Mussolini to promise not to attack 
or invade their territory or possessions—ten years being 
suggested as “a minimum period of assured non-aggression,” 
and twenty-five, “if we dare to look that far ahead.” Such 
assurances he would immediately transmit to the Governments 
concerned, who would no doubt make them reciprocal. He 
further declared his readiness to take part in discussions on 
international trade which would enable every nation of the 
world “to buy and sell on equal terms in the world market.” 
But a discussion of complex world problems, he argued, requires 
an atmosphere of peace, free from threats of force or fear of war. 

On April 17th it was announced in Berlin that the Fiihrer 
would reply to President Roosevelt in the Reichstag, which was 
summoned for the 28th—in order that its members (so Hitler 
explained in his speech) “ might have an opportunity of hearing 
my address first, and of either confirming or rejecting it.” 
Again rumours thickened, and, to counter them, Beck, on April 
zoth, issued an internal circular “to all Polish Diplomatic 
Missions abroad,” explaining that the Polish Government, 
while determined to leave the fullest internal freedom to the 
German population of Danzig, refused to surrender their own 
rights, or “ put them under the control of a third party,” or to 
accept any unilateral decision regarding Danzig. About that 
same time Beck began to speak more frankly to Allied diplomats 
about Hitler’s demands. 
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On April zoth, Halifax announced in the House of Lords 
that Sir Nevile Henderson, who after Hitler’s entry into Prague 
had been recalled “ to report,” would shortly return to Berlin. 
He did so on the 24th (and Coulondre on the 26th). “ Sooner 
or later,” wrote The Times on April 25th, “an end had to be 
put to an abnormal state of affairs. The Government wished 
in these vital days to have contact with the German leaders in 
the direct way that only an Ambassador can request and expect.” 
Chamberlain explained in the Commons, on the 24th, that “ 
special significance ” attached to Henderson’s return: and two 
days later, that Henderson had no suggestions or proposals 
to convey to the German Government, merely to keep them 
informed as to the developments of British foreign policy. 
It was given out that the British Government desired to 
notify the German Government of the impending introduc- 
tion of the Military Training Bill and to explain the circum- 
stances before the statement on the subject was made in Parlia- 
ment. But it seems clear that behind the sudden despatch of 
the Ambassador was the wish to establish contacts with the 
German Government before Hitler delivered his speech on 
April 28th, and it was freely admitted in the Press that Henderson 
was expected to see Ribbentrop immediately on his return to 
Berlin. 

But Ribbentrop was in no hurry. He came up to town 
the next day, April 25th—to receive the Finnish Minister of 
Education ; in the afternoon he went to meet at the Tempelhof 
airport the Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs, Cincar- 
Markovitch, who stayed in Berlin till Thursday morning, April 
27th; that day the Hungarian Prime Minister, Count Teleki, 
and the Foreign Minister, Count Csaky, were due to arrive. 
Ribbentrop therefore was not to see Henderson till the following 
Tuesday, May 2nd—for a whole week he could not find time 
for the British Ambassador! On April 26th, Chamberlain, 
asked in the Commons whether Henderson would have an 
opportunity of an interview with Ribbentrop before the meeting 
of the Reichstag, replied: “His Majesty’s Ambassador was 
received by the State Secretary (Weizsacker) this morning, 
since it was not possible to arrange an interview with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs”; and in answer to a supple- 


1 Henderson, in his Failure of a Mission, states that he returned to Berlin on April 25th, 
and that the immediate purpose of his return was to notify the German Government of 
the Military Training Bill. He goes on to say (p. 221) : 

‘ Before leaving England I was, however, told that I should make no notification 
until I received from London the exact terms of the announcement. .. . It had been 
originally proposed in principle to make this announcement on the following Tuesday, 
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mentary question: “I understand that the German Foreign 
Minister was engaged, on account of the visit of the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister.” The same demonstrative nonchalance was 
shown by the German Government in delaying till May 6th 
the return of the German Ambassadors, Dirksen and Count 
Welczek, to London and Paris. 

Of Hendetson’s interview with Weizsacker, on April 26th, 
only the German account is available, and this cannot be 
checked so long as the relevant British documents remain 
unpublished. According to Weizsacker, Henderson stated that 
Chamberlain was pursuing a policy of peace, but believed it to 
be best served by evidence of England’s preparedness to fight. 
The British Government did not deny that problems existed, 
but were convinced that these could be solved without a World 
War; they had no aggressive intentions, nor did they mean 
to let themselves be drawn into ageression by others. By 


April 27th, but, in the event, my instructions did not reach me till the Tuesday night, 
and were to the effect that the announcement would only be made in the House on 
the Wednesday afternoon. By this time the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
was an open secret, and I decided, for this and other reasons, that it would be 
preferable to make the notification to the State Secretary rather than to Ribbentrop 

himself. I accordingly telephoned, myself, to the State Secretary i in the early hours 
of the Wednesday morning, and told him that I had a communication which I wished 
to make to the German Government before the afternoon. Baron von Weizsicker, 
after remarking that he was aware of the object of my visit, said that he could receive 
me at midday, and it was to him that the official notification of the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government was ultimately made. 

It would not have been worth while recounting ‘this episode, if the Press had not 
seen in it an opportunity to start a story that I had been rudely rebuffed by Ribbentrop. 

This, he writes, was not the case: there was no need to make the prior notification of a 
British measure to the Foreign Minister in person. 

Moreover, I fully realised that my withdrawal from Berlin after Prague had 
deeply offended the Nazi Government, who would be only too anxious to show 
that they resented it, and, if I had asked Ribbentrop to see me, it is more than probable 
that he would have found pleasure in finding some excuse to delay doing so. It was 
an obvious pitfall which I had wished to avoid. 

Two days later, on April 28th, Hitler made his speech . 

As for Henderson’s dates : he did not return to Berlin on April 2sth, but on the 24th ; 
and the 27th was not a Tuesday, but a Thursday. But “‘ Tuesday ” cannot be a mere slip 
for Thursday, or he could not say that the announcement “‘ would only be made on 
Wednesday ” ; nor can “April 27th ” be a slip for the 25th, for this was the day on which 
Henderson alleges that he returned to Berlin. Lastly, in his time-table there is no room 
for “ two days ” between his talk with Weizsiicker and Hitler’s speech. It is a farrago. 
The announcement of the Military Training Bill was made on Wednesday the 26th, and 
the fact that Henderson waited for the aide-memoire is borne out by a despatch from 
the Berlin correspondent of The Times dated April 25th, and stating that Henderson was 
expected to call at the Foreign Office “* to-morrow morning when the informatory message 
which is to be communicated to the German Government may be expected to have 
arrived.” 

“It would not have been worth while recounting this episode ” either, if it was not so 
characteristic of Henderson’s book which, trifling or absurd in big matters, is unreliable 
even in its simplest statements of fact. As for his indignation at the Press, Chamberlain’s 
own statement in the House of Commons clearly shows that Henderson had been expected 
to see Ribbentrop, and no one will accept as sufficient the explanation that Ribbentrop 
had no time to see the British Ambassador. The attitude of the Germans was significant, 
and certainly was not creditable to them. 

1 Also the British aide-memoire is published in the German White Book, see No. 251. 
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declaring. that in certain eventualities they would oppose 
aggression by third parties, they hoped to obviate incidents 
which might provoke war, not to encircle or threaten Italy or 
Germany. 

To this formal communication of Henderson’s (writes Weizsacker), 

I replied briefly that we would judge the British Government by their 
measures and not by their words. There would be no sense in my 
engaging in argument when the Fiihrer was due to speak the day after 
to-morrow—his speech was already in print ; one remark only I could 
not eschew : the British guarantee to Poland was most fit to encourage 
subordinate Polish officials in oppressing the local Germans, and thus 
provoke, rather than prevent, incidents in that sphere. 

Hitler’s speech on April 28th lasted two and a half hours ; 
its tone was relatively calm; the reply to President Roosevelt 
was elaborate, querulous, cheap but clever, full of turns and 
twists, and of debating points for American isolationist con- 
sumption; there was a long discourse on his own foreign 
policy and on his proceedings with regard to Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Memel—still, despite the usual tirade against 
Versailles, the speech was, as Coulondre put it, “an apologia 
rather than an indictment,” and “ directed to the past more than 
to the future.” But its essence was in the parts addressed to 
Great Britain and Poland, and leading up to a denunciation of 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreement and the German-Polish 
Agreement of 1934: Hitler’s answer to the Anglo-Polish Pact 
of April 6th, 1939. 

The Naval Agreement, he said, presupposed an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence and “ the conviction that a war between 
England and Germany would never again be possible.” But 
now Chamberlain declared that he was “not able to put any 
trust in German assurances,” and the opinion prevailed in 
London “ that no matter in what conflict Germany should some 
day be entangled, Great Britain would always have to take her 
stand against Germany.” 

. . . by the policy of encirclement . . . the basis for the Naval 

Treaty has been removed. I have therefore resolved to send to-day 

a communication to this effect to the British Government. . . . Should 

the British Government, however, wish to enter once more into 

negotiations with Germany on this problem, no one would be happier 
than I at the prospect of still being able to come to a clear and straight- 
forward understanding. 
The German Note! restated Hitler’s argument in more precise 
terms. But, as pointed out in the British reply of June 23rd, 


1 In the British Blue Book (p. 52) the Note bears the date “‘ Berlin, April 27th, 1939 ” ; 
in the German White Book (p. 282), it appears under date of April 28th. As it was not 
delivered till the 28th, it seems more convenient to refer to it by that date. 
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there was neither encirclement nor consistent hostility in 
guarantees which “ could only operate if the countries concerned 
were to be attacked by Germany ”; nor did the Naval Agree- 
ment contain any “provision for unilateral denunciation ” 
(therefore, if there was to be a new Agreement, how did the 
German Government “ propose to ensure” that any denuncia- 
tion or modification during the term of its:validity “ should 
carry the consent of both parties ” ?) 

“There is little to be said as regards German-Polish 
relations,” was Hitler’s introductory remark to the most 
material part of his speech. Having delivered his usual rig- 
marole about “ the jugglers of Versailles,” whose malice had in a 
* strange way ” delineated Poland’s access to the sea,! and about 
his own fair-minded, realist approach to the German-Polish 
problem, exemplified by the Agreement of 1934, he entered 
upon the “one open question ” remaining between the two 
nations—that of “the German city of Danzig,” and of recon- 
ciling Poland’s access to the sea with Germany’s to East Prussia. 
Neither the Polish Corridor, nor a German route across it, was 
of any military but of “ exclusively psychological and economic 
importance. I made a concrete offer to the Polish Government. 
I now make this offer known to you, Gentlemen, and you 
yourselves will judge whether this offer did not represent the 
greatest imaginable concession in the interests of European 
peace.” He proceeded to recite his demands for the retrocession 
of Danzig and for extra-territorial routes across the Corridor, 
his offer to guarantee to Poland economic rights and a free 
harbour in Danzig, and to accept as final her existing frontiers 
with Germany ; next he claimed to have offered “ to conclude 
a twenty-five years’ non-aggression treaty with Poland, a treaty 
therefore which Ww ould extend far beyond the duration of my 
own life”? and “to guarantee the independence of the Slovak 
State by Germany, Poland, and Hungary jointly—which means 
in practice the renunciation of any unilateral German hegemony 
in this territory.” The Polish Government had rejected the 


1 Cf. Neurath’s Minute of Hitler’s talk with the Polish Minister, Wysocki, on May 2nd, 
1933, With its suggestion that the Poles themselves ought to have sought access to the sea 
“* on the other side of East Prussia” ; a detour round East Prussia, and across Lithuania, 
would apparently have been a “straight way”, but to keep to the Vistula, which from 
its sources to its estuary traverses ethnically Polish territory, was to follow a “ strange 
way. 

The story related in Coulondre’s first despatch of May gth, 1939, of Hitler having at 
Berchtesgaden, on January 5th, shown Beck a map with Danzig and the Corridor included 
in the Reich, and Lithuania and Memel in Poland, lacks all foundation. 


2 Publicised death-forebodings are 2 common, though scurvy, sentimental trick, but 
their invocation in such a context is probably unique : in 1939 Hitler was only fifty. 
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offer “‘ made this once by me,” and would only negotiate about 
a substitute for the League High Commissioner, and consider 
transit facilities across the Corridor. Still worse: “ under 
pressure of a lying international campaign,” Poland, “like 
Czechoslovakia a year ago,” had called up troops; and next, 
entered into a mutual assistance agreement with England, liable 
to involve her in other Powers’ conflicts with Germany. “ This 
obligation is contradictory to the agreement which I made with 
Marshal Pilsudski,” and in which only the existing obligations 
towards France were reserved: to extend them subsequently 
“is contrary to the terms of the German-Polish non-aggression 
pact,” which he therefore looked upon “as having been 
unilaterally infringed by Poland, and thereby no longer in 
existence.”” He had “‘sent a communication to this effect to 
the Polish Government”: still, his attitude with regard to 
these problems remained (in principle) unchanged, and he was 
prepared to conclude “ fresh contractual arrangements ” with 
Poland, provided that they were “ based on an absolutely clear 
obligation binding both parties in equal measure.” 

Again, the official German Memorandum, handed the same 
day to the Polish Government, restates Hitler’s argument in 
fuller and more precise terms—indeed, it is longer than the 
corresponding part of his speech, notwithstanding his copious 
irrelevancies. There is, however, one amusing discrepancy : 
the joint German-Polish-Hungarian guarantee, to replace the 
“unilateral German hegemony” in Slovakia, which Hitler 
claims to have offered (and of which there is no trace in any 
document, Polish or German),? shrinks to an expression of ‘ 
readiness on the part of the German Government “ to respect 
Polish interests in ensuring the independence of Slovakia.” But 
far more important is a point which both speech and Note 


1In German “‘diesen einmaligen Vorschlag,” i.e., one which would not be repeated. 
Coulondre’s despatch translates it into French as “‘ cette proposition unique, qui ne lui sera 
jamais plus refaite. 


2 Even a participation of Poland alone in such a guarantee is mentioned only once, and 
then in a very guarded, tentative manner: Ribbentrop, in the Minute of his talk with 
Lipski on March 21st, 1939, says about the protectorate over Slovakia: “‘ Hierbei gab ich 
deutlich zu verstehen, dass man die Frage gemeinsam einmal beraten konne, falls das allgemeine 
deutsch-polnische Verhdltniss eine befriedigende Entwicklung nehme ; man konne hierbei an eine 
Teilnabme Polens an der Garantierung des slowakischen Staates denken.” (‘In this connexion I 
clearly hinted that the question could some day be discussed in common, if general 
German-Polish relations developed in a satisfactory manner; Poland’s participation in 
the guarantee for the Slovak State might then be envisaged.) These hints of what 
might some day be envisaged do not seem to have appeared so “ clear” to Lipski who, 
in his Minute, merely quotes Ribbentrop as saying about Slovakia that “‘ conversations 
would be possible on this subject” ; and when Lipski stressed that the German pro- 
tectorate over Slovakia was “‘a serious blow ” to Polish-German relations, “‘ Herr von 
Ribbentrop reflected a moment, and then answered that this could be discussed.” 
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omit, and which was an essential part of all German “ offers ” 
since October, 1938: there is nothing about a common front 
against Russia—not one word about the Bolsheviks. Lastly, 
though a new “arrangement” with Poland was suggested which 
would presuppose a settlement of the “‘one open question,” 
no offer as good as that which the Poles had rejected was to be 
vouchsafed to them again—then what did his “ unchanged 
attitude ” with regard to Poland amount to ? 

Beck answered Hitler in a speech delivered in the Polish 
Diet on May 5th. “ The Polish-German Pact of 1934 was a 
treaty of mutual respect and good neighbourly relations,” but 
must not be interpreted as limiting the freedom of Polish policy, 
or be made the basis for demands of “ unilateral concessions 
contrary to our vital interests.” The German Government has 
denounced that Agreement “ on the strength of Press reports ” 
about the Polish-British understanding, and without approaching 
either Government about it—“ immediately on my return from 
London I expressed my readiness to receive the German 
Ambassador, who has hitherto not availed himself of the 
opportunity.” Does this mean that Germany objected to Polish 
collaboration with the Western Powers, and by the Agreement 
of 1934 intended to isolate Poland? Next, Beck restated 
Poland’s case with regard to Danzig and the Corridor In 
Danzig, Poland had refrained from exercising any pressure in 
national, ideological, or cultural matters: in the Corridor, she 
offered Germany the most extensive traffic facilities. But the 
Polish counter-proposals of March 26th were left unanswered, 
and are now described as a refusal to negotiate. “A self- 
respecting nation does not make unilateral concessions. Where, 
then, is the reciprocity ?? “ The proposal of a triple condominium 
in Slovakia he first heard mentioned in Hitler’s speech on 
April 28th; there had been only vague allusions to possible 
negotiations about Slovakia. Nor was the proposal of extending 
the non-aggression pact to twenty-five years “ advanced in any 
concrete form in any of the recent conversations ” (here Beck 
was on weaker ground—it was as concrete as any of these oral 
suggestions—but anyhow, what is the value of non-aggression 

1 He rightly insisted that the Corridor should be referred to by its proper name, 
“*Pomorze ” ; none the less, it seems rather difficult to use this unfamiliar name in English, 


which, if employed, had best be rendered as “‘ Polish Pomerania.” ‘“‘ Pomerania” may 
ap “* ur-deutsch”’ to strangers, but is in reality a purely Slav name—it means “ along 
the sea.” 

2 Beck here obviously reverts to his answer on January sth, 1939: “‘ Ich sehe keine 
Gegensleistung” (“I see no equivalent”), a wrong formulation suggesting that the 
German demands could have been conceded—at a price; whereas Polish interests and 
Polish public opinion would not have admitted them at any price. 
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pacts, especially with Germany ?) “ But in such conversations 
various other hints were made which went much further than 
the subjects under discussion. I reserve the right to return to 
this matter if necessary ” (a clear hint at the demand that Poland 
should join an anti-Russian front).1 As for the acknowledgment 
of frontiers which exist de jure and de facto, this truly cannot be 
looked upon as a concession. 

The same day, May 5th, the Polish Government replied to 
the German Memorandum of April 28th. They recalled that 
for several years past, foreseeing “ the difficulties encountered 
by the League of Nations in carrying out its functions at Danzig,” 
they had suggested “ frank conversations” on the subject. 
While avoiding these, the German Government had used 
reassuring language, and it was only after the events of Septem- 
ber 1938, that demands were put forward concerning Danzig 
and transit routes. In the talk of March azist, Ribbentrop 
stressed “ the necessity for a rapid settlement of these questions,” 
or else the German offer might be withdrawn. On the 26th, 
the Polish Government presented written counter-proposals : 
for a month there was no formal reply, till they were told, on 
April 28th, that not to accept verbal German suggestions 
without alteration or reservation was looked upon “as a refusal 
of discussions.” Such an attitude was incompatible with the 
Declaration of 1934, and with Poland’s interests and dignity. 
Nor could she consider herself precluded by that Declaration 
from entering into agreements with third States: this would 
be almost tantamount to “‘a renunciation of independence in 
foreign policy ”—Germany, for her part, had felt free to conclude 
treaties with Italy and Slovakia. And here the Polish Memoran- 
dum scored another neat point (as unavailing as are all such 
arguments) : the Declaration of 1934 was based on the Kellogg 
Pact, which was “ a general renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy”; Poland’s new obligations could only 
arise if, in contravention of the Kellogg Pact, Germany threat- 
ened Great Britain. The Polish-British Agreement did not 
violate the Polish-German Agreement of 1934; which, more- 
over, was to run ten years, without possibility of denunciation. 
If Germany desired, however, to discuss a new agreement, “the 
Polish Government would be prepared to entertain suggestions 
of this kind with the reservation of their fundamental observa- 
tions contained above in the present memorandum.” 


1 On May roth, during the visit to Warsaw of M. Potemkin, Soviet Deputy Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, the semi-official Polish Telegraphic Agency “ Iskra ” confirmed that 
the hint in Beck’s speech of May 5th, referred to German proposals directed against Russia. 
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Hitler’s speech and Peck’s reply laid open the tussle which 
had gone on between them for half a year. What Hitler had 
demanded—with “‘a magnanimity unique in history ”—was a 
token tribute denoting Poland’s adhesion, which meant subser- 
vience, to the Axis. The significance of her refusal was equally 
patent : Hitler had lost the round, and, for the time being, had 
to restrain his fury—even the German Press was made to 
preserve what for it was a measure of moderation. The 
plan now adopted by Germany seems to have been to avoid 
direct negotiations, but by continued tension and ever growing 
armaments to wear out Poland, and still more the Western 
Powers, while harping in London and Paris on the ptoposition 
that “‘ Danzig is not worth a European war” (in both capitals 
there were pro-Germans, or mere pacifists, only too ready to 
play Hitler’s game in this matter) and retailing stories about the 
alleged sufferings of Vo/ksdeutsche in Poland. That this was the 
line adopted by the Germans is confirmed by what is known 
about Henderson’s interview with Ribbentrop (of which the 
only available report is in Coulondte’s despatch of May 4th), 
and Coulondre’s with Weizsacker (reported in the German 
White Book only). Coulondre found Henderson “ rather dis- 
appointed” over his conversation with Ribbentrop who, 
paraphrasing Hitler’s speech, launched out into a harangue 
about Great Britain and France trying to encircle Germany “ 
order to attack her one day,” and then seemed hardly to "ion 
to Henderson’s correcting remarks (both were apparently 
playing off old gramophone records). Still, one interesting 
impression Henderson did carry away from the talk: that 
Ribbentrop, who a year ago was convinced that neither England 
nor France would act over Eastern or Central Europe, now 
admitted the contrary. “‘ Nevertheless, he does not believe it 
concerning Danzig.” 

This impression [adds Coulondre] is corroborated by what Herr 
Dietrich, Minister for the Press, confidentially told another one of my 
colleagues: that at a Council held by the Fihrer the day after his 
speech of April 28th, Herr von Ribbentrop, supported by Herr 
Himmler, asserted that neither England nor France would stir because 
of Danzig. 

Still, according to information gathered by Sir Nevile Henderson, and 
confirmed to me from elsewhere, Herr Hitler means to let the Polish 
problem drag on. He considers that time works for him, that Danzig 
is a favourable ground on which to divide British and French opinion, 
and that one day Poland herself will have to ask for mercy. 


According to a Berlin despatch in The Alanchester Guardian, 
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Henderson’s talk with Ribbentrop lasted twenty-five minutes— 
not much after an interval of more than six weeks, even if the 
time had been used to good purpose. 

Coulondre saw Weizsacker on May 8th, for the first time 
since their rather stormy interview of March 18th. Coulondre 
is reported to have said that he meant to work, as he had set 
out originally, for an improvement in French-German relations, 
“though naturally he no longer held the broken threads, and 
M. Daladier still felt the bitter taste of the March events.” 

Turning to Poland, Coulondre inquired whether German-Polish 
conversations could be resumed. I tried to show him (writes 

Weizsicker) how very sterile was Beck’s attitude: in his reply to us, 

Beck sat down like a Pasha, and left us free to reopen the conversation 

if we conformed to the principles laid down by him. Such behaviour 

offers no opening. The Fuhrer has described his offer as unrenewable. 

The behaviour of the little tin gods in Western Poland seemed to me 

dangerous. Serious incidents may occur... 

There was, however, yet another line on which Hitler was 
about to engage—a new policy of which Ribbentrop seems to 
have been the author, or at least the protagonist. Probably the 
most important and the ominous feature of Hitler’s speech of 

April 28th was his unwonted silence about Russia: it ought 
to have been a portent and a caution to all whom it concerned ; 
and so also should have been the German reaction to the 
replacement of Litvinov by Molotov on May 3rd. Soon 
Coulondte started sending explicit warnings concerning Hitler’s 
plans and intentions. In his despatch of May 7th, he enclosed 
a resumé of a conversation which took place the previous day 
between a member of the Embassy and one of the Fihrer’s 
associates, described as “* X,” who was “in a particularly good 
position to know the intentions of the Fiihrer and of his Ptin- 
cipal lieutenants ” ; in talking, this man became excited, “ as is 
his habit,” and apparently “ finished by saying much more se 
he was authorized to tell us.” Beck’s speech, he’ said, 
seem very adroit and juridicially well-founded.” But Fidler i ‘ 
a man of action, and despises legal arguments ; “ he envisages 
realities and needs,” and is determined to settle the problem of 
Danzig and the Corridor; and his recent demands represented 
a minimum. But he will wait till he holds all the trump cards. 


Were you not struck by the absence from his last speech of any 
reference to Russia ? Have you not noticed the recognition with which 
this morning the Press—under precise instructions—speaks about 
M. Molotov and Russia? You must have got wind of certain current 
discussions, and of the journey of the Ambassador and the Military 
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Attaché of the U.S.S.R. to Moscow; on the eve of their departure, 
the first was received by Herr von Ribbentrop, and the second by the 
Oberkommando of the Wehrmacht, and they have been fully informed 
of the views of the Reich Government. I really can tell you no more, 
but some day you will learn that something is brewing in the East 
(dass etwas im Osten im Gange ist). 

The Poles, “ X ” went on to say, are emboldened by the support 

of the Western Powers, 

and imagine they can count on material help from Russia. But they 

deceive themselves: Hitler did not venture to tackle Austria and 

Czechoslovakia without the assent of Italy, and similarly does not 

think now of settling the German-Polish conflict without Russia. 

And, getting more and more excited, “ X ” declared: “‘ There have 
been three Partitions of Poland; +h bien! believe me, there will be a 
fourth !” 

He added that a war over the Sudetenland would have been 
unpopular, but a war against Poland would appeal to the 
Germans, and especially to the Prussians. 

Coulondre returned to the subject of German-Russian 
relations in two despatches of May gth. Will Germany try to 
play off Russia against Poland? “ Certain declarations and the 
way the fall of Litvinov is interpreted by political circles in 
Berlin seem to suggest it.” And again: the sudden dismissal 
of Litvinov raised hopes in German official circles of a new 
orientation of Russian policy. But very quickly a more reserved 
attitude prevailed, though the intention persisted 

to disturb and upset, in one way or another, the arfyhow delicate 
negotiations between Moscow and the Western Powers. Did this idea 
arise before Litvinov went, or was it inspired by that event ? ‘It is 
difficult to say. Anyhow, in the last twenty-four hours, a rumour has 
gone the round of Berlin that Germany had made, or was about to 
make, to Soviet Russia proposals for a Partition of Poland. 

A fortnight later, on May 22nd, Coulondre wrote another 
long despatch on the subject. Ribbentrop, so it seems, pressed 
for this re-orientation of German policy. He ranted about the 
Polish refusal, and alleged that Beck had accepted Hitler’s offer 
in January but had gone back on it under pressure at home ; 
he did not as yet give up altogether the idea of Poland entering 
the German orbit, but basically desired her annihilation. And 

“ with the obstinacy of a fanatic,” he pursued his ultimate aim : 
the destruction of the British Empire. 

One of the immediate aims of the protagonists of a rapprochement 
with the U.S.S.R. (wrote Coulondre), seems to be to get Russia to play, 
in a dismemberment of Poland the part which Poland played in that of 
Czechoslovakia. The more distant objective would be to employ the 
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material and human resources of the U.S.S.R. as an instrument for 
bringing down the British Empire. 


He was encouraged by any hitch in the negotiations between 
Russia and the Western Powers. Now that these were entering 
a decisive phase, 


we ought clearly to realize the situation, and bear in mind how the 
Reich would exploit against France and Great Britain any failure, 
however screened, of the negotiations now carrying on with Moscow. 


On June rst, Coulondre wrote again: “Through a reliable inter- 
mediary, | have personally received the following indications 
supplied by a high official of the Wilhelmstrasse concerning the 
way in which the settling of the problem of Danzig is envisaged ” 
(the “high official ” was the notorious Dietrich, Minister for 
the Press, one of the closest associates of Hitler and Goebbels, 
and the “intermediary” was Dr. Karl Boemer, Chief of the 
Foreign Press Department of the Ministry of Propaganda, 
whom indiscretions cost, later on, his place and his freedom). 
While, in the war of nerves, “ German diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad have been instructed to spread the report that 
France and England would not go to war over Danzig,” Hitler 
knew that the opposite was true, and therefore inquired of 
Keitel and Brauchitsch whether in such a general conflict 
Germany was likely to prove victorious. 


Both made their answer depend on whether or not. Russia kept out 
of the conflict. If she did, General Keitel replied “‘ Yes,” and General 
Brauchitsch (whose opinion is of greater value) answered “ Probably.” 
But both declared that if Germany had to fight Russia, she would have 
little chance of winning the war. Both generals attach a fairly con- 
siderable importance to an intervention by Turkey, but do not expect 
her to come out on the side of the Western Powers unless Russia 
joins in. 

The prevalent opinion at the Wilhelmstrasse is.that if Poland holds 
out, Hitler’s decision will depend on whether the Anglo-Russian Pact 
is signed. It is believed that he will risk a war if he need not fight 


1 Howard K. Smith, in his book “‘ Last Train from Berlin ” (1942) tells the story of 
Dr. Boemer “a brilliant young man. . . and an ambitious opportunist” who ‘ was 
given to speaking too much and too loud when he was in his cups, which was often.” 
Before the attack against Russia, “‘ at a reception of the Bulgarian Legation, Boemer got 
drunk and told the Bulgarians Germany was going to fix that false ally, Russia, too,” and 
that “‘ the German Army will one day wipe Russia right off the map. This was over- 
heard by some officials of the German Foreign Office hostile to him, the Gestapo was 
brought in, and “ a month later, when the Russian war had begun, Boemer was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment.” 

The New Yorker Staatszeitung und Herold, of August 24th, 1942, reporting Boemet’s 
death on the Eastern front, adds to this story that after a few months’ imprisonment, 
Goebbels obtained for him Hitler’s repricve on condition that he enlisted as a private in 
the army. He died of wounds received in the Battle of Kharkov. 
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Russia, but if he knows that he will have also her against him, he will! 
draw back rather than expose his country, party, and himself to 
destruction. 


Coulondre emphasized once more the enormous importance 
which was attached in Berlin to the Anglo-Russian negotiations, 
and “the urgency of promptly concluding them.” 

And on June 13th: “Herr von Ribbentrop awaits the 
outcome of the negotiations between the Western Powers and 
Russia.” He has not abandoned the idea of destroying Poland 
with the help of Russia, nor will he abandon it “ until the 
Anglo-Russian Pact is signed. Meanwhile he will make no 
decisions ard will continue to humour the Soviets.” 

One June 2zoth, Coulondre reported again that Hitler seemed 
to be awaiting the outcome of the negotiations between the 
Western Powers and Russia before taking action with regard 
to Danzig—“ for in Berlin they still hope that these negotiations 
may break down.” 

Warnings similar to those given to the French by “X” 
reached the Poles through no less a person than Major-General 
Bodenschatz of the. Luftwaffe, a Bavarian intimate with Hitler 
and still closer to Goering, with whom he had served during the 
last war in the famous “ Richthofen circus.” It is now obvious 
that Bodenschatz did not just blab, nor could he have acted off 
his own bat : these “ indiscretions ” were contrived from above. 
Goering, who had become one of the richest men in Germany, 
wallowing in wealth and luxury, over-fond of rank and its 
cheapest trappings, was producing a counterfeit of Conser- 
vatism, devoid of realism, dignity, or tradition: and the mere 
idea of an agreement with the Bolsheviks was abhorrent to him. 
He by far preferred the Poles—the task of cultivating them had 
originally been assigned to him by Hitler, and he had been 
visiting their country, staying with their foremost aristocrats, 
attending shooting parties in forests such as are hardly to be 
found anywhere else in Europe ; in short, he had been consort- 
ing with them ; which does not mean that the sportsman and 
faux bonhomme would not have pilfered or blackmailed them. 
But he did not wish to destroy them, least of all in unsuitable 
company. He disliked Ribbentrop’s new policy (as much as he 
disliked the man himself) and a faint touch of this disapproval 
appears even in the conversation which he had with Lipski on 
August 24th, the day after the German-Soviet Treaty had been 


1It is noteworthy that although Goering was entrusted by Hitler with that task, and 
had very frequent interviews with the Poles, not a single one is reported in the German 
White Book. 
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signed. The warnings were probably meant, while traversing 
Ribbentrop’s plans, to frighten the Poles into submission. 
Various dissertations of Goering’s at that time seem to point 
to these conclusions. But the Poles felt convinced that Hitler 
could not possibly come to any kind of arrangement with 
Moscow ; and the Western Powers seem hardly to have taken 
to heart Coulondre’s warning concerning the supreme import- 
ance of concluding the Anglo-Soviet Agreement. 
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A LETTER ON THE COMMONWEALTH 


By Henry Swanzy 


Dear G., 

As you know, I hate writing formal articles ; and so I have 
adopted the timeworn device of writing to a friend, which in 
this case is to you, to try and unburden myself of some of the 
problems that are inclined to bear me down. Perhaps I might 

even say, some of the solutions: in any case, the aspects which 
break in on me every time I have leisure to sit down and think— 
some people would say, to dream. 

You know then what the main matter of my thought 
consists of. Inevitably it springs from my own position as a 
writer, with some of the gifts, but sadly without the power. 
From that basis, a fairly intelligible one, I proceed with the 
usual egotism to embrace my whole generation in England : 
the generation alert, intelligent, able to produce picturesque 
pieces of coloured rapportage, but seldom if ever able to get at 
the rock-bottom. From there I proceed to the whole of 
Western industrial civilization, of which England is one of the 
most advanced examples. Are there any signs to show that 
the solitary thinker and writer is any more successful anywhere 
else? I do not think so. 

This form of egotism is less dangerous than most, for, after 
all, social analysis 1s based on personal experience—all thinking 
of any kind, in fact ; and one of our difficulties is the way that 
certain writers cover up the dear prejudice of their thoughts. 

If we accept the fact that literary talent remains constant— 
perhaps a rather dangerous assumption—we may Say that it is 
the background of life that is the real difficulty. When I say 
background, of course, | do not mean only the physical or 
political background, but the background of ideas as well— 
and not only the ideas themselves, but the form in which they 
are conceived. Again, from our many long discussions, too often, 
I am afraid, diverging into monologues, you know what | 
mean by that. How often have we been afflicted by the 
thought that the type of mind which we represent may not 
have been overtaken by another! I mean that the synthetic, 
intuitive, plastic, literary brain (the brain that could produce 
Shakespeare) has given place to quite another sort: the brain 
analytic, logical, specialized, entirely rejecting the idea of 
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quality (which cannot be measured) in favour of quantity: in 
short, the scientific. How often have we thought, as we bent 
wearily Over our income tax forms, that a world of this kind, 
not of our making, and one which we cannot understand, 
means also that we cannot understand its effects—on human 
beings, the prime function of men like you and me. 

It is, of course, true that in our diverse reading we have 
come across the scientists who claim to proceed by a kind of 
intuition, and that much modern science is non-materialist. 
Nevertheless, method remains the same, and, more often, we 
come across examples of the scientist who cannot understand 
the total world he has made—his brain, built up and nourished 
in the non-emotional language of Descartes, remains in some 
sort marooned from its totality. In other words, in experience 
of the new climate it has not had time to proceed from the part 
that thinks to the part that feels and remembers. But can we 
assume that it ever will ? 

Very well. That problem has more than once been stated, 
more fully and more succinctly. For all that, it is our problem 
too, since we have to help to fill the interval. And there have 
been men among us (like the late R. G. Collingwood, almost 
our only instructor in the drab Oxford of the thirties) who have 
declared that the scientific age is passing, and that we are 
entering an age of history. By this, among other things, he 
meant that the analytic mind, for the psychological reason I 
have hazarded above, is unable to account for the whole of the 
human reality around it; and that the historian, who is able, 
unlike the scientist, to combine opposites, to see life whole, 
with himself as part ‘of it—see it in its quality and with emotions 
that still remain true and not sidetracked by specialism—the 
historian may be able to give answers that lie beyond the scope 
of the mental background of the man of science. One can, in 
fact, only get at the secret of life by description and parable, 
never by analysis. In life, one must never look for proof. 

That is all very well. We remember, do we not, that meeting 
of the Social Science Division of the British Association in the 
autumn of 1941, when the menace of the enemy lay heavy 
over our heads ? How horrified we were to hear those eminent 
men give vent to the tiny political clichés that H. G. Wells had 
stated, better, twenty years before! Where was glory, where 
was the paradoxical human spirit of sacrifice, where the delicate 
shiver of creation, in that vision of cloud-capp’d towers and 
gorgeous palaces, easily ascended by super electric lifts! (It is 
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not that I attack that approach by false grandiloquence, only 
the failure to understand the powers that still move men). But 
you remember also the other thing: the dedicated look of 
those pure scientists, which both of us only contrasted with the 
bloated faces of artist friends of ours, with the hard businesslike 
ait of professional writers. They were the faces of men, 
dedicated, in a world which, though it may not have accepted 
them, at least was theirs. 

We have reached the stage then where we stand as historians, 
to some extent having learnt from the scientists, for we atgue 
by induction. And what is it that we feel in our pulses and 
at the same time know with our minds? That we live in an 
age of collectivism, an age dominated by the background of a 
gradually narrowing interdependence, of a process of gradual 
disenchantment—all over the world. (All the high civilizations 
do that: they atomize and simplify.) Faced by the inner 
demands of organization, the Labour leader approaches the 
outlook of the capitalist ; and though he may bring about a 
further spasm of wider life, he will not advance its depth. And 
what do we suggest ? That the individual must, somehow, be 
the social man, that Trotsky must be equated with Stalin. I 
need not enlarge on this, it is a cliché of the sociologists. What 
is needed, we grasp with our minds, are the sober virtues of 
mutual aid, lease-lend, co-operation; A to B and never A to 
Z, much less B to A and back again. Only thus can society 
thrive and produce some of the fruits of the technology that 
the Mumfords and the Wells’ hold before us. 

You know that I am now drawing near one of my hobby 
horses, the prophet of this era, Veblen. He saw all this, that 
curious, crabbed old Norse American. Though he was wrong 
in his immediate economic analysis, he was right in the assump- 
tion that lay behind all his ill-tempered tilting at the great 
American economic society. But note that his mind had been 
formed by feeling and experience—that it was the contrast 
between the lessons of the schools, with their doctrines of 
laissez faire, and the practice of monopolist finance-capital that 
offended his instinctive sense of justice, however hard he tried 
to camouflage it. And on that basis he created iis own type 
of myth: of the primitive co-operative community that existed 
before the coming of the “ dolichocephalic blondes,” his 
enemies, with their regime of personal exploit, and all the 
colour that this implied. Now he condemned them mainly 
because they were uneconomic in their closing stages, when 
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the world had altered. He grudgingly admits, in footnote 
after footnote, that their virtues (of an aristocracy) may have 
values political and social—they, together with their outriders, 
the poets and people like you and me, my friend. He sees that 
honesty, diligence, etc., down to “an habitual recognition and 
apprehension of casual sequence without admixture of animistic 
belief” might be too much if exercising “ unmitigated 
dominance” in this travailing world. 

Now, it is a matter of common knowledge that there have 
been attempts since Veblen to replace the old Capitalist 
individualism by something else: sometimes the economic 
Commonwealth of Russia, sometimes something different 
again. In Russia we see the end of that immediate experiment, 
with the end of the middle-class intellectuals who made the 
revolution under the impulse of ideas like these. And then 
there is the something else—something that meets the old 
primitive feeling of men towards colour and person, towards 
animism in short, to quote again one of Veblen’s bugbears. 
One of the most outrageous of these has been the Nazi experi- 
ment, as is clearly pointed out by Drucker in that book of his 
we were discussing yesterday. The errors of this approach are 
written in the tears of a whole continent. But are we through 
with them ? 

It is a strange and disturbing thing, for me as well as for 
you, that this German question still has a relevance that all 
others lack. We read a book designed to show that the roots 
of National Socialism lay in the entire progress of German 
thought from the aufk/arung onwards—that in fact it came in 
the first reaction of the human heart against the Cartesian brain— 
romanticism in its narrower meaning. You remember the 
phrase used of Descartes when he shut himself up the first winter 
with the Bavarian stove? He was studying relations and 
proportions “ by excluding the special media of their manifestations.” 
Romanticism, the historical school, restored those special media 
by combing the ore of history. But it got lost in them. Rousseau 
and Herder? Both “Fascists”? Yes, because they did not 
live in a world of reality, even of their own. Nietzsche? Yes, 
he too, for the Christianity he attacked answered much more 
nearly the historical needs of machine society. What have we 
to do with supermen ? But what, you answer, with middlemen ? 

Attacking this German religion, then—for I call it that— 
from another angle, what was it that finally ruined it? Before 
the machines came, I mean—it is not certain that they have 
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ruined it at all. Is it not that the feeling of vo/ksgemeinschaft was 
nothing more than an enlarged and racial narcissism? That 
the picture formed in the mind of the German, as he thinks of 
Siegfried and the linden leaf, of the Nibelungen and the fairy 
tales of Grimm, is of his own childhood? As you know, all 
the elaborate world-views built by Germans always end in the 
short view—in themselves. But what is this, brother historian, 
but the inevitable view of a landlocked people moving in the 
valleys, the narrow valleys of Elbe and Danube and Rhine ? 
And it was this failure in the primitive German mind, combined 
with brutal power and the machine, that made the Germans 
betray their manifest European and world destiny—they, the 
people of all others, set out to evolve new forms of life, creative 
life, in the mass society that the world, willy-nilly, is now 
entering. (And it was this, in parenthesis, that has also caused 
their physical defeat, since their outlook was too narrow to 
include any other people i in a genuine military alliance.) 

From that to the next stage in my development is but a 
step. It is the transference of the narrow, self-sufficient German 
volksgemeinschaft into the idea of weltgemeinschaft, which can only 
come from an oceanic people, with views dominated not by 
the narrow flow of streams but by the enormous oceans. And 
by that I mean, among others, the culture cycle which we 
inherit—the British and the British Empire. 

Here, you may say—here you fall into your great error. 
You associate the whole world with ourselves, with us as end. 
Not at all. This idea is one which is a beginning and not an 
end. As you know, I believe that almost within the next 
century the whole world will come to face the same immediate 
problems. If culture is an answer to a challenge, the challenge 
is becoming everywhere the same. That is a matter of history. 
The mistakes already being made in China or India are the 
mistakes that we made—unless they have learned from us. 
What is their nationalism but the old narcissism ? It is because 
we and the French have come furthest on this road that we have 
this part to play. It is for us to go, unlike Marx,! quite outside 
the industrial and European cycle, among people who contain 
all the virtues, and all the vices, that we have lost ; to enable 
them, and us, to effect the new synthesis between the general 
and the particular, general love and self-love, the legend and 
the reality, that we miss in the world to-day. 

But enough of that. As historian, there are wider matters 


1 Marx incidentally once planned to write a book on anthropology. 
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that make me urge this line of reasoning. Poor G.! You know 
them well. I have argued (and it is a dangerous argument) 
that absolute ideas are brought to fruition by particular 
immediate events. To name the greatest: if the diagnosis of 
Christ had been vitiated by a change in the technical develop- 
ment of the later Roman empire, not all the interest of women 
and provincials, slaves and idealists, would have been sufficient 
to influence the calculating Constantine. It is, as I say, a 
dangerous argument—for it seems to pre-suppose relativity and 
conditioning, whereas I hope that I am sensible enough to attach 
sufficient importance to the few enduring truths that have 
emerged in struggling humanity. But | am also a historian, 
who sees the general only through the particular. So you will 
understand when I say that the strength of this approach lies, 
for us, in the immediate, practical necessity of the British 
Empire. Compared to Russia or America, the strength of our 
myth, of our belief in ourselves as part of the greater world, 
has been vitiated. We act: but, I would almost say, sorrow- 
fully. (Consider our film documentaries, admirable but cold.) 
Why is this? Is it not because at the root there is the entire 
mental condition I have been discussing ? The physical power 
at the roots of the American or Russian state is perhaps enough 
to carry over rather inadequate views of human life and destiny 
—in America the ideal of the little man, lost in the reality of 
the heavy industry and mechanized agriculture ; in Russia, the 
idea of Slavonic greatness conflicting to some extent with a 
multi-national state and certainly conflicting with the older 
world-idea. But the main strength, from our point of view, in 
both these powers is the fact that they do not feel as we do 
the ultimate problems of an industrial society. Nor in any case 
is our basis of power sufficient to carry such partial views. 
And it is because of this, and because we oscillate between the 
collectivism that comes naturally to the Russians, and the 
individualism that is still possible to the Americans, that the 
figure which we cut in the world of ideas is small. For what 
do we believe in? 

There are in this approach, as you have so often pointed out, 
very great dangers. But this idea of we/tgemeinschaft, this fascist 
idea, as you sometimes call it, is nothing of the sort, if it can 
be kept from exclusive national pride and from the natural 
tendency of men to misinterpret it. I know that Herder and 
the early German romantics were universalists, believing that 
each nation bad its quota to contribute to the general store. I 
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know how soon that ideal faded: but still with them Germany 
was the beginning (as it later became the end); and the basis 
was too.small. Ours would be broader, for it is based on 
relative humanity and includes nearly all the races upon earth. 


As an illustration of the fundamental difference in outlook 
between what I take to be the true historian and the scientist, 
I would refer you to a revealing remark made in the otherwise 
excellent economic history of the British Empire by the late 
Miss Knowles. She says: “ The real unity of the nineteenth 
century was largely made possible by the development of swift 
communications—post, telegraphs, newspapers and ease of 
travel.” That seems a very true statement, even though she 
may not pay sufficient attention to the useful anthropomorphism 
of the monarchy. But then she continues, “ So that the parochial 
outlook and provincialism tended to become obliterated and a 
common ideal and working plan could penetrate the whole.” 
Surely that is a perfect example of the scientific optimism on 
whose inadequate basis the world is trying to keep from 
foundering. For the “whole” is the individual in society ; 
and provincialism can only come to the individual precisely at 
that moment when twin screw steamers and cables and wireless 
set up a cultural metropolis on which the outlying regions 
must lean. We have seen it in our own small island in the last 
hundred years—the drain of intelligence to the capital, the 
impoverishment of people who do not rely upon their own 
experience of life, but upon ersatz materials purveyed by an 
increasingly sterile centre. And we have seen exactly the same 
process in the Empire: its essential machine basis withering 
the spirit—draining, for example, Australian creativeness to 
London, and Canadian creativeness to New York. All this 
took place because the rewards, and indeed the opportunities 
in pioneer communities like the British Dominions, were 
inadequate to encourage personal development. But it also 
took place because these territories were cultural parasites on 
larger entities through the power of the machines. It is worth 
remarking that, up to a few years ago, the best of a pitifully 
small culture was developed in the days that Miss Knowles 
would call provincial—the days when the colonies had to fend 
for themselves, learning the great lessons of humanity upon 
their own thresholds. 

“Up to a few years ago”’—the interesting thing is that 
with the advance of time the more evident examples of this 
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truth within Anglo-Saxony have been declining. The signs of 
the change are small, but they are there. In particular I would 
say that the development of the local-born and of a leisure class 
in Australia are things worth watching. D. H. Lawrence could 
find nothing but this to observe of the last spasm of the pro- 
vincial period: “ No inside life at all; just a long lapse and 
drift; a rather fascinating indifference, a physical indifference 
to what we call soul or spirit.” I believe that is changing. A 
book like Capricornia, for instance, has six times the vitality 
of the typical product of England. It is not organized, of 
course; it is raw—but its sins seem to me to be due to excess 
of life rather than to a dearth. For Australia has the advantage 
of special media unlike anything else in the world—and you 
will find that this uniqueness gives many of its books a quality 
of their own unlike any other. When that base is wedded to 
the world crisis, I believe that you will have no cause to com- 
plain of the spiritual poverty of the British Dominions—and 
you will understand now the reason for my excitement at 
finding, in the last year, evidence that this awareness is in fact 
taking root in quarters where one would not altogether expect 
it: in communications from a Canadian journalist and a labour 
expert from Australia, for example. 

So we may expect, in this neglected field, an end of the long 
period of spiritual drift, of socialism without doctrines, and of 
the ersatz symbols of adolescent writers like Kipling an end of 
the things that reflect an instinctive and unreasoning adaptation 
in the early stages of a world revolution. The danger rests 
really now in the centre of power—in England. Need I tell 
you of the disappointments that persons like myself, who have 
learned to take an interest in this question, must suffer at the 
hands of those most immediately concerned with it? First 
from those we most admire: the intellectuals with their faces 
turned to Europe, whose thinkers are so far farther advanced 
in the awareness of our age. Then from these curious relics 
of another era, the men of 1890 who stubbornly hold out in the 
fastness of the century that has gone—the Empire of the 
Primrose League. And finally from the most pitiful of all, the 
public relations officers, official or unofficial, who see the 
Commonwealth in terms of “ projections” and campaigns, 
those involuntary jackals of the men of power, who think that 
they have finally tamed the historians by turning them into 
shopwalkers and advertising agents. 

Well, I could continue ; I do not do so because this is, after 
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all, a letter—and you have heard most of what I have to say 
already, if not perhaps in quite so connected a form. In fact, 
I can see you smiling as I write; I can hear you quoting that 
remark of Sforza’s which was repeated by Reinhold Niebuhr : 
the strength of the Empire consists in the spontaneous appear- 
ance of general ideas from independent thinkers, at the very 
moment that they will be of most use to the politicians. Yes, but 
it is worse than that! We are not spontaneous, but both 
completely involved in the process—we should not otherwise 
be historians, but hermits like Descartes, who, after all, was 
mainly dealing with abstractions. I know very well that a 
spiritual basis, a new kind of thinking, is what the men of 
power postulate for their Empire. We have watched with a 
growing distaste the curious spectacle of business men talking 
about it in terms of the “ manifest hand of God,” while the 
dons talk about it in purely quantitative terms of power. For 
all that, these things that 1 write have to be said, for they are 
aspects of a truth which is going to dominate our own lives 
and the lives of our children. 

Yet what, after all, has been said so far? Those who under- 
stand Europe (and therefore our crisis) do not understand the 
opportunity latent in the Commonwealth. That in fact is all 
that this letter pretends to say. Yet in this search for the field 
where we may discover that “ balanced ration of divine glory 
and human use,” to quote the immortal Veblen, there are stil] 
elements within our culture circle into which we have not yet 
delved ; and they are perhaps the most important. Of India, 
there is little that I can say, partly because of ignorance, but also 
because of other factors. The normal contribution of India to 
a letter like this, her religions, are already the objects of study 
of a large and enthusiastic school. But the fact remains that 
they were developed in a different age, to meet other problems, 
and by thinkers who, as it seems to me, were inferior to the 
great men on whom our own western fabric lies. Their only 
contribution, so far, to the problem of a mass society is 
Brahminism; and their modern contribution seems to be 
reproducing the western pattern of the managers, for they. seem 
to be deserting the old-fashioned political approach of the 
Congress Party for the Bombay plan. Did I not say earlier 
that we are in the van of this new search for gold, our danger 
and our Opportunity ? For my part, I would rather go into 
the mysterious realms of the colonies and Africa; for there 
you have few systematized traditions forbidding advance into 
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new realms of thought. And because of this they seem to me 
valuable, since one of our tasks should be to restore the sense 
of mystery—not the old superstitions but the stimulus of knowing 
that there are extraordinary regions of possible human experience 
as yet untouched by any human feet. 

When we examine the colonies, at first sight it might seem 
that we find the most powerful stronghold of the scientists that 
perhaps exists in the world to-day. These regions are backward 
and undeveloped by mechanical standards, and there is much 
truth in the reiterated statement that men must exist before 
they live, eat before they think, and learn economics before 
they learn politics. Yet colonials have very great advantages, a 
few of which I should like to mention. . First, they live in the 
concrete world which, if I were a romantic only, I should admire, 
as one who has lost it—they are all special media, and no 
relations and proportions. Then morally they have the 
tremendous strength of the underdog. Both these things, of 
course, play very little evident part at the moment, and the 
colonies may well lose them before their significance is realized. 
This letter, with its emphasis on relative humanity, is a small 
attempt at preventing that disaster. 


As one very tentative example of the possible working 
of this idea in the colonies, we may turn to Africa. As you 
know, there was an esthetic critic, Vernon Blake, who died in 
Paris in 1930, who suggested a connection between the post- 
logical period of relativity and the prelogica] animist world. 
That is to say, the Germans, contemporaries of Einstein, 
learned from him that a thing may be A as well as B at one 
and the same time, that there is no absolute standard ; that all 
things, even the hardest and straightest measure, are relative. 
So for the primitive, illogical mind, two things may exist at 
one and the same time, two things that contradict one another ; 
and yet it is a matter of unimportance for them, because they 
do not “ argue straight,” in our sense of the word, but form a 
picture, are themselves the representation. That sounds 
strangely like my idea of descriptive history. But with it all 
the African achieves the incredible spontaneity, the singing and 
the dancing, which through America have swept the industrial 
world. When he dances, he is actually the swan or the lizard. 
When you dance, you are a man dancing as a swan. When he 
speaks in his vernacular, his language, though not his thoughts, 
comes from the Bible; when you speak, for all your image- 
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making faculty, the words you use are taken from the 
dehydrated language of Addison, the silver English of our time. 
These are the things one would ook for in Africa, if one were 
wise. Not in the romantic sense of Frobenius, or other Germans, 
nor believing that they can last or that it would be a good thing 
for them to last, but with the hard examination of men for whom, 
in a hundred years, the mundane circle of ideas may well be 
one. For what is this attitude I have given but Whitman’s 
“‘ They tell me I contradict myself. Vety well, I contradict 
myself. I can contain many worlds ”—or something of the 
kind, that may not only be the outpourings of an old rhetorician 
caught i in the act ? For there is the primitive to support him— 
the genuine primitive. His admirer, Lorca, did not accidentally 
say “I wait for a black boy to announce to the gold-minded 
whites the beginning of the reign of the ear of corn.’ 

However, here 1 may become too “ visionary ”—although 
the interest which all the European intellectuals took in Spain 
was primarily nostalgic. That synthesis, that true individualism, 
that spiritual basis of a real democracy, based on the harmonies 
of the brains which, when added ‘together, make up the old- 
fashioned concept of soul, is not yet shadowed, much less 
achieved. But even here, in this one example of the working 
of the idea, the historian must end on the practical note. 
Politically, the only way of overcoming the problem of Europe 
in Africa is involved in it. For it involves a new approach, and 
one in which the African may really feel he may play a useful 
part—although the task of explaining will be long. It alone 
can act as a solution to melt the resentments built up, not only 
from exploitation, but the attempt to impose a nessus shirt on 
Africa. And all the stultifying sense of inferiority may vanish, 
that feeling of impotence and helpless admiration before the 
machine and the machine-like mind, felt by all the primitive 
races near the soil—the Irish, the Indians, even perhaps the 
Afrikaners and the French-Canadians. 

Do not misunderstand me, my friend ; for, if you do, how 
will strangers understand ? This approach is a dual approach. 
We change: say, the Africans change. Our interests on the 
material plane work in the same directions—theirs higher 
standards, ours a new black market. But without a new regard 
for human individuality the experiment will end in failure or 
exploitation of the kind seen in the experiments of other 
countries, with perhaps too high a regard for their completed 
civilization. I say nothing of the other aspects on which I must 
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touch at some later time—the tribal community from which 
might spring the co-operative communalism of the twenty-first 
century (that counterpart of the communities of Veblen’s 
legend). I speak now only of the dual approach to life: the 
general and the particular, both of importance, neither over- 
whelming. If we state it, it is really because for us it is a matter 
of life and death. They can afford to wait, even though they 
in their turn may be hopelessly mangled in the process, as at 
the moment so many of them show every sign of being. 

Well, I have nearly finished. This letter has not been 
difficult to write, although it may be difficult to read. From it 
one could follow a hundred different lines of enquiry, which 
I hope to do one day—for example, the alternate tides of the 
moral Germanism and the esthetic Latinity in our own country, 
and the return to Germanism in the thirties. I know that these 
ideas are partial, that many of them are scarcely ideas, and that 
nearly all are dangerous: but I say that all of them are needed. 
And if you accuse me of b/ut und boden, 1 can only refer you to 
the regional school in England and the American myth of the 
good earth. Farewell and prosper.—H. 
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GERMANY, RussIA, AND THE Future. Sy J. T. MAcCurpy. (Cambridge 
University Press. 140 pp. 35. 6d.) 

GERMANY BETWEEN Two Wars: A Strupy OF PROPAGANDA AND WAR 
Guitt. By Linpiey Fraser. (Oxford University Press. 184 pp. 85. 6d.) 

Unrrep Srates OF Germany. By K. K. Doperer. (Lindsay Drummond. 
167 pp. 75. 6d.) 

IN TyRANNOS: Four CENTURIES OF STRUGGLE AGAINST TYRANNY IN 
Germany. A Symposium. (Lindsay Drummond. 364 pp. 16s.) 
THe TyRANTS’ WAR AND THE Peopes’ PEACE. By FERDINAND A. HERMENS. 

(University of Chicago Press. 250 pp. $4.00.) 


DOUBT whether psychology as such, in its present stage of develop- . 


ment, is able and called upon to make any scientific contribution of 

consequence to such complicated and intriguing problems as the 

future part in world politics of Germany and Russia. But, of course, 
psychologists are able to do so, for psychology is not only a science but also 
a human gift. There are not a few traces of this invaluable gift in Mr. 
MacCurdy’s booklet ; it is they that make it readable and often fascinating. 
What he says about Germany is neither new nor profound, but he suggests 
very lucidly a number of possibilities which, taken together, are a sort of 
aquarelle of the enigmatic German future. It is to be regretted that the 
author has not attached still more importance to the fact that the spiritual 
and political impetus behind the Nazi regime is traceable less to psychology 
and history than to a brand-new mythology with all its prefabricated and 
post-fabricated lies and legends appealing to all ways of life and thought. 
To explain this process whereby eighty million were transformed into a 
herd of sheep or wolves, by fraudulent or at least fictitious theories and 
falsified facts, will become a prize problem for psychology and psychologists. 
Meanwhile, Mr. MacCurdy has not yet addressed himself to its solution. 

But Germany, for that matter, is his minor concern, Russia being his 
principal subject. I do not feel competent to comment on these hundred 
odd pages about Russia which I read with great satisfaction and with the 
feeling of being guided by an unprejudiced mind. Starting from a modicum 
of fact, the author arrives at a number of clever and alluring rather than 
convincing conclusions. Whether some of them, and those not the least 
important, would not have been very different if there had been more 
facts at the author’s command I dare not decide. At any rate, this university 
lecturer’s courage in dealing with political and economic issues is refresh- 
ingly unacademic. His little book is consequently lively and sometimes 
exciting—quite different from any other on the same subject I have so far 
come across. 

Mr. Fraser’s achievement is of a completely different, almost contrary, 
nature. On the basis of a series of German talks, delivered by him for the 
B.B.C., he deals with, and, indeed, excels in, the recounting of facts, covering 
the time from the defeat of Germany in the last war to her plunge into the 
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second world war adventure. Innumerable dates and facts are marshalled . 
for the destruction of the many legends about the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second war: about the Treaty of Versailles, reparations, 
rearmament, Hitler’s political claims, etc.—legends launched one after the 
other by the prolific Nazi propaganda machine and gaining currency in 
Germany and not only there. It is to be emphasized that Mr. Fraser is by 
no means an admirer of Allied policy at Versailles and after, and that he 
does not refrain from well-grounded criticism. His penetrating knowledge 
of the performances on the political stage of contemporary Europe is 
admirable, and since he is in a key position with the European service of 
the B.B.C. he could and did keep in touch with the manifold political 
happenings behind the scene of the present war. He is, therefore, likely 
to be one of the best-qualified English scholars and propagandists for the 
enlightening of the German people after the war. In fact, as he mentions 
in the preface, his book is to be translated into German for that purpose. 

Yet it is just here that I feel compelled to express some doubts about 
its effectiveness. It is written with a scholarly thoroughness that does not 
shirk the minutest details. The result is a mass of material to be digested 
by the most diligent and patient reader only. The Germans of to-day and 
to-morrow, on the other hand, have been, if I may say so, “‘ goebbelsized,” 
that is, used to highly peppered and spiced fare. The biter must be bit ! 
To be sure, an English book of political enlightenment for German con- 
sumption should not try to compete with Nazi methods, but its author 
should at least possess pronounced propagandist talent, of which, alas! 
Mr. Fraser shows hardly any in this book. His style is seasoned neither 
with Attic salt nor, thank God, with Goebbelsian pepper. Thus he has 
written a brilliant political textbook rather than a compelling piece of 
propaganda. 

The other three books are written by refugees. It is not always an 
easy task to review their products, considering the particular subjective 
and objective circumstances they are likely to have been written in. Mr. 
Doberer, for example, a gallant fighter against Hitlerism inside and outside 
Germany, seems on his flight from Nuremberg to Prague and from Prague 
to London to have developed what might be called an acute anti-Prussia 
complex and at the same time a blinding passion for, not m=r¢'7 white- 
washing, but even canonizing his home country—Bavaria. The blackening 
of Prussia being an obsession with him, he would have remained a Bavarian 
“ philosopher ” had he kept silent about the part Bavaria had played since 
the last war and especially since Hitler’s emergence. For, to tell the simple 
truth, while Hitlerism has its roots in the Prussian spirit, it was Bavaria, 
and almost Bavaria alone, through its two Prime Ministers Kahr and Held, 
and through its reactionary middle and higher classes, which in the later 
twenties gave Hitler the opportunity to rise against Prussian socialism. 

In Tyrannos is a symposium of fifteen essays “showing indirectly ” 
—according to the blurb—“ the roots from which an enduring German 
democracy could arise again.” For readers familiar with German philosophy, 
it must be a rather strange experience to find among those roots the 
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philosophical doctrines of Leibnitz, Hegel, and Nietzsche, cach treated in 
one of the fifteen essays, or, still more, the hostesses of the romantic Berlin 
Salons. The editor of the volume shows in his preface, as well as in 
his essay on Ulrich von Hutten, that he prefers poaching in the wilds 
of history to harvesting in its field. Otherwise he might have considered 
including, for instance, Jacob Boehme and Grimmelshausen instead of 
Leibnitz and Hegel or, instead of Nietzsche, Schiller, who wrote the only 
outstanding German drama of Democracy and Liberation, even though 
the theme is from Swiss tradition: “‘ Wilhelm Tell.” Let me mention two 
remarkable contributions: the psychological portrait of Ludwig Boerne 
—in “‘ Boerne and Heine in Exile ”—by Friedrich Burschell, is a first-rate 
literary achievement, and Hans Flesch’s “ Karl Marx and the Kheinische 
Zeitung is a historical and human sketch full of vitality and realism. 

F, A. Hermens, a refugee who has become an American citizen, is now 
lecturer in political science at the University of Notre Dame in Indiana, 
U.S.A.. A Westphalian of Conservative Catholic stock, he belonged in 
Germany to the Catholic Centre Party (Zentrum), the failure of which as a 
democratic corner-stone was symbolized in the monkish personality of the 
Chancellor Bruening. 

Mr. Hermens’s book is a straightforward plea for the cause of the 
German people as the victim not only of Hitler and his gang but also of 
devastating political and economic circumstances. A number of his argu- 
ments are refutable and have already been refuted often enough. It would 
be well for him to read Mr. Fraser’s explanations about the hunger blockade 
or the German inflation and reparations. Nevertheless, his book is full of 
statements and arguments that ought to be considered and be given due 
weight in the forthcoming discussions and decisions. What distinguishes 
it from many others on the same subject is its scholarly, unbiased, and 
disinterested method of argument. 

Especially arresting are some chapters about the psychological and 
ethical nature of dictatorship in general, going back as far as Plato and 
Aristotle (whose analyses of the “‘ tyrant ” sound quite modern) and bringing 
in also the testimonies of Thomas Aquinas and Macchiavelli: Thus Mr. 
Hermens is largely successful in picturing the political debacle of Germany 
as a European tragedy, the roots of which spread, and are still spreading, 
far beyond Germany. 

The author makes a number of proposals for a “ people’s peace ” 
producing a variety of good arguments for a new world order. Whether 
one agrees or not, his book should be widely read. Its opponents may 
profit from it as much as its backers. It leaves nothing untouched and 
undigested nor does it gloss over anything in complacent silence. Mr. 
Hermens’ is indeed the most outspoken, subtle, and comprehensive 
examination of the German and European situation without superfluous 
details and bypaths. Not what he proposes, but how he proposes it, makes 
his book outstanding. 

Finally he comes to the conclusion that the earlier the victors allow 
the Germans to govern themselves the quicker will they be willing and 
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able to build up a democratic system and method of their own. On this 
point, one cannot contradict him too sharply. May I quote against him 
what I myself wrote three years ago: 

“* Germany will be dependent on the assistance and co-operation of the 
United Nations. Still more than in the economic sphere the co-operation 
of the United Nations will be needed in the internal politics of Germany. 
For the people who were not capable of protecting themselves against a 
brutal dictatorship and its brutal gang of warmongers will be still less 
capable of organizing within their own frontiers a peace beneficial to them- 
selves and the world. The Labour Movement crushed, the middle class 
disintegrated, the civil servants and judges corrupted, the youth perplexed 
by wild dreams and legends, the Army . . . in a state of decomposition 
and dissolution, the rich and powerful . . . fleeing for their lives—this 
will be the heap of ruins left by the Nazi regime after the war... . A higher 
and more representative authority than the corrupted and compromised 
German one must take over the responsibility for the 60-80 millions against 
whom hatred from without will rise up and at whom dissension and hatred 
from within will gnaw.” H.S. 


REBUILDING BrirAIN—A TwENtTy YEAR PLAN. Sy Sir E. D. Simon. 
(Gollancz. 256pp. 65.) 
WO battles lie ahead of those who propose a big rebuilding 
programme. One will turn on the scale of the programme ; the 
other on the pattern of town and country development that should 
inform it. It is customary polemical practice to belabour the 
Ministries for not thinking lucidly enough or acting decisively enough in 
these matters—I hasten to add, good and necessary practice. But if there 
is obstruction or inertia, let us be clear where it really is. In the case of 
rebuilding policy the staff work has not been at all bad. Certainly as to 
scale, if less certainly as to pattern, the policy that has been worked out 
inter-departmentally, with some stimulus from outside, and that is now 
embodied in Reports: and White Papers, is new and bold. If it is carried 
out, it will give great public satisfaction. 

It remains an open question as to whether the policy will be carried 
out. What is lacking, so far, is a political dynamic proportionate to the 
immense task. And that is because rebuilding and planning have been 
the Cinderella subjects of progressive politicians. They have taken far 
less interest in them than (for example) in Social Security, Public versus 
Private Enterprise, or Foreign Affairs. Therefore, Parliamentary debates 
on rebuilding show a relatively poor grasp of the main issues. The newly- 
aroused interest of the public has not yet been crystallized into effective 
influence by the educational process of party controversy. 

For this reason a popular book explaining the consensus of instructed 
opinion on rebuilding and planning policy is to be welcomed. The first 
half of Sir Ernest Siffion’s book goes a long way towards fulfilling the 
first half of this specification. It is a good summary of the programme 
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hammered out by the Ministries of Works, Labour, and Health for expanding 
the building industry, for a rapid start on temporary and permanent housing, 
and for organizing the supply of materials and fittings. It describes, with 
an enthusiasm somewhat uncritical but broadly just, the work done by the 
Ministry of Works, and by technical bodies under its wing, to improve 
building standards and codes of practice. The record is impressive ; the 
lay reader will be surprised, and reassured, by the amount of intelligent 
work done behind the bureaucratic scenes since 1940. The first sixteen 
chapters of this book tell, very competently, a story not otherwise available 
except in a whole library of official reports. 

It is very important that public opinion should range itself consciously 
and resolutely behind this programme, to which the Government is formally 
committed. The programme includes the expansion of the building 
industry, in four years, to one and a quarter million workers—a force just 
adequate to tackle the intended four million houses in ten or twelve years, 
as well as to overtake arrears of repairs and to build schools, factories 
and other classes of premises on an equivalent scale. Sir Ernest, I think 
rightly, wants the same scale of building prolonged. He supports the view, 
advanced by Lord Keynes and others, that the enlarged building industry, 
kept at full strength for twenty years, could replace or recondition all the 
out-of-date parts of our urban fabric. A plan to build seven million houses 
in about twenty years could, he suggests, be used as a balancing factor or 
“cushion” in the Government’s “Full Employment” policy, being 
advanced or retarded to meet fluctuations in other classes of expenditure. 

Possibly this large outlet for capital expenditure may he useful, even 
necessary, for the Full Employment policy itself. But voices are beginning 
to be raised in doubt of this. Some economists question whether we can 
afford it ; whether building ought to absorb so large a share of our national 
man-power and materials. Those who are closest to the realities of workers’ 
lives will have no hesitation on the matter. The majority of our pre-1914 
dwellings are already obsolete by any standard. Sir William Beveridge is 
right when he says: “‘ The greatest opportunity open in this country for 
raising the standard of living lies in better housing, for it is in their homes 
and in the surroundings of their homes that the greatest disparities between 
different sections of the community persist to-day.” + A plan to replace the 
bulk of our pre-1914 dwellings by 1965 is by no means a dubious use of 
our resources. No equivalent expenditure in another direction could do 
so much to improve health or the texture of daily life. 

When he leaves official policy and comes to the debatable issues of 
building, Sir Ernest is less convincing. He has the engineer’s nostalgia 
for mass-production, and inclines to an ideal in which the homes of human 
beings are standardized and reeled off like nuts and bolts. Much can be 
done, as he shows, to cheapen fittings and components by ensuring a long- 
term demand and reducing the number of types. It does not follow that 
it is possible to mass-produce whole houses ; and I would rate it a first-class 
disaster if it were. By over-standardizing municipal houses we gave prestige 


1 Full Employment, 1944, p. 257. 
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to the speculative builder, whose standardization was less obtrusive. At 
the moment we tend to be dominated by house-famine conditions. When 
the famine is relieved consumer-acceptance will be less docile. The 
“housed” never had much say in housing. The public attitude will 
change as we move up the scale from the passive slum-dweller to the 
politically effective workers and the middle classes. 

We must get this issue straight if, as Sir Ernest expects, most future 
house-building will come under public promotion. All through this book 
the accent is on housing seeds—which it is assumed that clever experts can 
evaluate. But public authorities cannot replace the speculative builder in 
his field unless the accent is placed on demands or wants no less than on 
needs. If housing authorities were so far removed from knowledge of 
their public as to flirt, like Sir Ernest, with such schemes as Mr. Trystan 
Edwards’ ingenious forty-per-acre alleyways, the speculative builder would 
be more popular than ever. 

It must be confessed that on this matter of lay-out, and on town planning, 
the book is much less sound. I wish it could have ended at page 126. 
The recent revolution in town and country planning thought is dismissed 
in a line or two. The decisive part played by the Barlow Report as the 
climax of the controversy of the 1920’s and 1930’s on the problem of great 
cities is not realized. This curious unawareness of the major planning issue 
of our time makes the short chapters on Russian and U.S.A. planning 
irrelevant. Moscow fixes a population of five million as the optimum, and 
the only reason cited would equally justify fifty million; and New York, 
evading its crisis of congestion, builds speedways that appeal to the school- 
boy Meccano-complex in all of us. But foreign experience should be 
studied critically ; not even Russians are always right; and New York 
is surely the classic case of how not to build a city. 

The chapters on planning in Britain do not successfully elucidate the 
issues. The author is borne downstream in such semi-technical matters 
as density, compensation, and betterment, location of industry, and local 
government boundaries. He raises most of the relevant points, but does 
not marshal them clearly or come to convincing conclusions on them. 

It is specially disappointing that Sir Ernest obscures the consensus of 
opinion among planners as to methods of providing for the “ overspill ” 
from congested cities. He seems still to favour the discredited policy of 
expanding the suburbs, and he invents the confusing term “‘satellite garden 
town” to describe the Wythenshawe or Speke type of city-extension. 
Planners now use the term “ satellite town” as meaning a detached small 
town, or garden city, placed at a moderate distance from a big city and taking 
“ overspill” from it. Wythenshawe, hard on the fringe of Manchester, 
-is more conveniently called an “ industrial garden suburb.” It is a notable 
development, perhaps the best possible in pre-war days, but nowadays 
planners agree that a community offering local employment is better 
separated from the parent city by a wide country-belt. Stranger still is 
Sir Ernest’s complacency about the Duddeston redevelopment scheme in 
Birmingham, with its tower-flats and density of forty-one dwellings per 
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acre—a nightmare to any housing reformer if there were the least chance 
that free Birmingham citizens would accept it. 

However, the service the author has done us in the first part of this 
book makes me wish to forget the second part. I would like to see the 
first part issued separately for wider circulation. _  F. J. Ossorn. 
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THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF 1919. ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE. By 
F. S. Marston. (Oxford Press and Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
276 pp. 125. 6d.) 
Pusitic OPINION AND THE Lasr Peace. By R. B. McCatitum. (Oxford 
Press. 214 pp. tos. 6d.) 
R. MARSTON’S is an extremely valuable book and anyone who 
in an authoritative position will be concerned with peace-making 
after the present war ought to study it with the greatest care and 
prolonged meditation. It is, as its sub-title accurately indicates, 
a detailed account and study of the way in which the Paris Conference 
was organized and the gradual evolution of its procedure between January 
12th, 1919, when it was informally opened, and January 21st, 1920, when 
it petered to its end. Mr. Marston is, therefore, not concerned with the 
peace itself or the goodness or badness of its terms, but the moral of his 
book is that the organization of a major peace conference must have a 
profound effect upon the nature of the peace which issues from it. We 
knew already from the many accounts of it given by the eminent and less 
eminent participants the confounded confusion of its proceedings, but™ 
Mr. Marston by his objective analysis explains far better than any of these 
eye-witnesses the nature and effect of the irritable impotence which settled 
upon the conference and the peacemakers for two and a half months. The 
Allied statesmen, when they met in Paris in January, had come to no real 
agreement upon the principles on which they proposed to construct the 
peace. But what was even worse was that they had not even considered 
the procedure by which they proposed to attempt to reach an agreement 
and make a peace. Was it to be a conference of the Allies to determine 
the peace terms to be imposed on Germany or a conference of the Allies 
and Germany on the model of the Vienna Congress ? Was the object of 
the Conference to determine the definitive treaty of peace or “ preliminaries ” 
to a treaty of peace? Was it a conference of the major Powers with the 
statesmen of the minor Powers in attendance for consultation or was it a 
conference of all the States which had been at war with Germany? The 
Conference began without any agreement or indeed understanding of these 
fundamental questions. It began before the most elementary questions of 
organization and procedure had been discussed or arranged. Is it to be 
wondered at that, in consequence, the Council of Ten, which. had emerged 
fortuitously as the organ of peace-making, until the middle of March had 
done little but engage in abortive and sterile discussions of secondary 
problems and that the task of getting agreement between France, the 
U.S.A. and oyrselves, and of making a good peace had become increasingly 
difficult ? The disastrous effect of this upon the treaty itself and upon the 
relations of the Allies are clearly indicated in Mr. Marston’s book. The 
way in which Mr. Marston presents his facts is deserving of the highest 
praise. Except for an occasional slip in proof-reading, his book is extremely 
accurate ; it is a model of clarity, good sense, and impartiality. 
Mr. McCallum’s book is of much lighter weight. Those who like 
history alleviated by a kind of jaunty smartness will find him easier to 
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read than Mr. Marston. The title of the book would more accurately be 
** Mr. McCallum’s Opinion and the Last Peace.” The book is a defence 
of the Treaty of Versailles rather than an impartial account and analysis 
of “ public opinion” upon it. The reader who gets to the end of it will 
know all about Mr. McCallum’s opinion of the treaty and a good deal 
about some other people’s opinion; but he will not have gained very 
much knowledge about “ public opinion.” This is due to several reasons. 
Mr. McCallum is the opposite of Mr. Marston ; he has none of the historical 
objectivity which allows a writer to analyse and present facts impartially 
while maintaining his own opinion on them. This is extremely dangerous 
when the writer professes to state facts which are other people’s opinions. 
It is the more dangerous in this case because of Mr. McCallum’s methods. 
From time to time, he gives his authority for a statement that such and 
such an opinion was held, and quotes words to show us that some particular 
body or person held it. But usually he divides the world into Left and 
Right and ascribes such and such an opinion to one or other of these 
abstractions. The “ opinions” are highly generalized; Mr. McCallum’s 
statements are not documented and no authority is given. The result is 
sometimes entertaining, but it has little or no historical value. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Tue INNocENts AT Cepros. By R. L. DurFus. (New York: Macmillan. 
$2.00). , 
EW people now doubt that Veblen was outstandingly the most 
original thinker in American politics during the last half century. 
And though Professor Dorfman has written a biography of him 
which is a model of what such things should be, it is well known 
that there is a secret saga about him still unwritten, and perhaps unlikely 
to be written. Mr. Duffus, who is an American journalist of eminence, 
had the good fortune, when a student, to live with him for a year during 
his stay at Island Stanford; and he has written down his memories of 
this period in a way that bears upon its face the obvious stamp of truth. 
He has written a very human book, and the Veblen who passes over its 
pages, ironical, difficult, full of insight and creativeness, is the Veblen I 
knew in 1919-20 at the New School of Social Research, then at the beginning 
of its great career: a Veblen who gave you nothing that you did not take, 
yet a Veblen upon whom you could draw inexhaustibly, if you so desired. 
To any one who, like myself, in the first stage of manhood, had caught 
a glimpse of Veblen’s greatness, there is something akin to magic in Mr. 
Duffus’s slim volume. He is not concerned with doctrine. He is painting, 
often by indirect approach, the portrait of a complicated human being 
whom most of the academic world never understood, who himself never 
cared twopence for the academic world. Veblen was a poor colleague 
and a poor teacher ; I think he liked to intensify his aloofness for the sake 
of the pose. Despite Mr. Duffus’s insistence, I think he wrote deliberately 
in a carefully elaborated style which aimed at, and often achieved, monoton- 
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ous complexity. I have even dared to suspect that sometimes the massive 
apparatus of anthropological background was an intricate joke which he 
enjoyed perpetrating on colleagues for whom mostly he had contempt. 
As I look back on nearly a year of weekly talk, I can remember only four 
American economists for whom Veblen had a hearty word; and I can 
remember the names of eminent academic figures almost beyond number 
of whom he spoke with withering sarcasm. What struck me about him, 
in the first place, was the speed with which he was on the scent of a new 
idea, and the power, in the second, with which he tracked it down to its 
lair. Mr. Duffus makes it pretty plain that he usually began by being rude 
and seeming harsh, even hard; I bear my witness that if you had the 
patience to penetrate beyond the outer shell, he was capable of infinite 
magnanimity. Mr. Duffus, of course, is telling a personal story, so that 
there does not emerge in proper proportion from his pages how deeply 
the world made Veblen suffer because he was unorthodox in ideas and 
nonconformist by temperament. Life seemed to hurt him wherever he 
could be wounded ; almost to the last, he was poor; almost to the last 
his academic career was a constant movement from one resentful college 
to another; almost to the last, he seems either to have loved, or been 
loved by, the wrong woman, and usually in circumstances which the 
America of his day was unlikely to forgive. 

It is obvious enough from Mr. Duffus’s pages that, without knowing 
why, he had a sense, even as an undergraduate, that this difficult creature, 
whose first impulse was hostility, was a great man. How great Veblen 
was is going, I think, to become more clear in the next 30 years than it 
was in the last. He laid the foundations of an economic sociology that 
has really claims to be regarded as scientific. There is not a book of his 
that has not ideas enough in it to make a dozen books of any average 
professor. If he said his say in a curious and labyrinthine fashion, what he 
said was well worth saying. He saw through the humbug of American 
business as the new aristocracy just as it was being taken up by the nobilities 
of Europe. He recognized the significance of technological change as only 
Jefferson and Franklin had done before him. He thought in terms of 
concrete things, while most of his colleagues were specializing in logomachies 
which were intended to defend the contemporary American order. Nor 
was Veblen ever taken in by size, so that he who got drunk on imperial 
dreams was never able to influence him. Perhaps no professional writer 
since Diderot had Veblen’s unique understanding of the craftsman’s place 
in scientific development ; and no socialist has damned with greater inci- 
siveness the price society pays for its financiers and its leisured class. He 
saw through the humbug of the graduate school just when millionaires 
were competing with one another for the privilege of endowing them. 
He realized the importance of the Russian Revolution from the first moment 
of its outbreak. There is hardly an aspect of his work in which he did 
not grasp the perspective of the future ; just as there was hardly an aspect 
in which the world did not agree to write him down as a failure while he 
lived. 
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I owe Mr. Duffus real gratitude for enabling me to recapture some 
hours of intellectual enchantment I can never forget. For when one had 
once penetrated beyond the formidable defences behind which Veblen 
sought to protect himself, there emerged a simple human being who craved 
for affection and longed to be understood. It is the virtue of Mr. Duffus’s 
book that he has made this human being come genuinely to life. 

Harotp J. LAskt. 


PoLAND BETWEEN Two Wars. By Proressor F. Zweic. (Secker and 
Warburg. 176 pp. tos. 6d.) 

7 R. ZWEIG has written the history of the economic and political 
development of Poland during the twenty years between the two 
world wars. He has marshalled all the facts; and the book is 
packed with detail and figures. But he is not reticent of comment 
and criticism. It adds to the value of his study that he is at pains to show 
at what points developments were interrupted, and may be resumed after 
the war. The political issues are woven into the account of the economic 
development. 

Poland is a country of tragedy. It was a hard fate that a country and 
a people, which for a century and a half had been cut up into three areas 
under different sovereignties and political systems, should be at last reunited 
under conditions which were the most difficult and baffling. The three 
areas were in diverse stages of development. They each had their political 
parties who found it impossible to combine ; the railways and the roads 
were designed rather to divide than to unite them ; their economic hinter- 
hand, which had been Russia on the east and Germany on the west, was 
in great measure cut off. Finally a great part of the national income and 
the national effort must be devoted not to development but to defence. 
Professor Zweig observes about the peace treaties of 1919: “‘ What was 
done at Versailles . . . may best be compared with freeing a slave with 
nothing but the rags on his back, and no opportunity to make full and 
proper use of the rights formally bestowed on him. The East-Central 
European countries had at once to solve the problem of post-war recon- 
struction by their own unaided efforts, and to create their new administra- 
tions and construct their national economies within new boundaries with 
all the readjustments and hardships which that difficult process involved.” 

The national governments thought to counteract the maladjustment by 
imposing restrictions and prohibitions and creating high tariff barriers, 
which only made the position worse. Then in 1929, they were overtaken 
by the storm of the great depression, with its devastating effects on their 
agriculture, currency and credit. Their large surpluses of agricultural 
products, already unsalable, depreciated catastrophically, and their credit 
and trade system failed. The Great Powers in the west who had helped 
to bring a Polish Republic into being, did little to assist her to live. Great 
Britain, in particular, not only failed to give a helping hand, but by the 
Ottawa policy of imperial preference cut down still more her economic 
relations. So Poland was left completely “to the one-sided rule of 
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Germany.” The devaluation of the dollar in America and the shutting 
of the doors in the United States to immigration from Eastern Europe 
were two more hard blows ; and the complete failure of the World Economic 
Conference in 1933 forced on Poland a new economic policy of state control, 
quotas and clearing arrangements. 

The political development matched the economic. It was a progress— 
or decline—from freedom and democratic institutions, struggling painfully 
to establish themselves, to dictatorship, military control and the suppression 
of the parties of the people. Marshal Pilsudski, who had come to power 
as the popular hero, formed his second Cabinet in 1930, and straightway 
decreed the dissolution of Parliament. Then came the imprisonment of 
the socialist and agrarian leaders. The Sejm became a subservient instrument 
in the hands of the Dictator; and when he died, the Government was 
carried on by his old guard, the so-called colonels. A new constitution 
in 1935 vested all the supreme powers in the president who was responsible 
only to “God and history.” It was based on the assumption that no 
political party existed; but the no-party Sejm was unable to work, since 
each of the 208 deputies became a party by himself: “In all totalitarian 
. States there is a one-party regime, the State being based on the Fascist 
patty, the Nazi party, or the Communist party. But the new regime in 
Poland was not a one-party, but rather a no-party system.” 

In the last years before the war, the shadows grew rapidly. The maker 
of the constitution, Slawek, took his own life in April 1939; the Camp 
of National Unity, of which the main points were strong nationalism with 
an antisemitic accent, controlled Parliament but failed to unite the people : 
“So ended a most dynamic movement, which had endured for twenty 
years, in failure in the personal, social and political spheres. It devoured 
itself, discarding its old discipline and contradicting its own ideas. The 
bag was empty.” 

The final section deals with economic trends and developments, and 
contains interesting studies on the cartels and Polish étatism, the Polish 
peasant and land reform, the industrial worker and social legislation, foreign 
loans and the co-operative movement. There is a vivid account in figures 
of the growth of the port of Gdynia, which the people regarded as a symbol 
for their drive towards the sea and a proof of their economic efficiency. 
But in the drive for economic independence, the core of the nation, the 
peasants, were neglected; and the agrarian reform, half-heartedly carried 
out, was a failure. 

Dr. Zweig admits that the Poles did not grasp the implications of the 
new age. He sees the paramount need of re-education and re-training of 
the population after the terrible oppression of the last five years which 
stopped the whole apparatus of education and learning; and of .com- 
prehensive schemes based on international co-operation. Will the Poles 
have learned the lesson in the bitter school of experience ? Hetis strangely 
silent about the relation with the Soviet Union, which must be decisive 
after the war. Perhaps it is because he was determined to avoid political 
partisanship. NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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THE DaNuBE BASIN AND THE GERMAN Economic SPHERE. By Dr. ANTONIN 
Bascu. (Kegan Paul. 272pp. 18s.) 
URE of the economic backwardness of the Balkan region is probably 
a condition of European stability and therefore of world security. 
It is certainly a test of the enlightenment of the forces which will 
dominate after the peace settlement. This is an area urgently in 
need of development. Its growing population dammed in by migration 
restrictions requires the furnishing of public utilities on a vast scale, the 
building of communications, the industrialization of a much larger sector 
of their economies, the improvement of agriculture, and the supply of a 
whole body of the social and educational services to which wealthier 
countries are by now accustomed. Who, and with what accompanying 
conditions, will supply the capital needed and the technical help? There 
is assuredly no dearth of tasks awaiting the economic organs of a newly 
constituted international authority in a temporarily impoverished world. 
But this is one which there is a peculiar urgency that it should undertake. 

One reason is the lack of administrative capacity and experience within 
the national systems. Dr. Basch cites Warriner’s Eastern Europe after Hitler : 
“Throughout the Balkans it is the bureaucrat not the capitalist or the 
landowner or the large peasant who exploits the worker.” The positive 
part of that assertion is important even though the negative parts are 
exaggerated or untrue. Give to the corrupt and incompetent civil service 
of England of the period before the reforms of the middle nineteenth 
century, or even of those which followed 1780, the job of initiating and 
directing a plan of large-scale economic development, and there is the 
measure of the problem. Clearly it is regional, or joint and supra-national, 
planning and administration that is called for. 

Another reason is the irrationality economically of the political frontiers, 
more extreme in this region than perhaps anywhere else in the world. 
Claims to cultural and political self-determination here are in direct conflict 
with economic necessity. Political splintering of this area was the work 
of international statesmanship at the last peace settlement. Making, or 
at least rendering possible, greater unification is a test of international 
statesmanship in and after the next peace settlement. 

But yet another reason is that the absence both of economic strength 
and of political cohesion in the Danube basin creates a vacuum to which 
outside Powers are inevitably drawn and where their interpretation of their 
interests may conflict. Stability here has its direct bearing on Russian 
security. The removal of this area from the German economic sphere 
opens the question of inheritance. Is the Soviet Union to be the heir ¢ 
And if so what effect does that have on the position of central, and therefore 
of western Europe and of the eastern Mediterranean ? What is the prospect 
of the needed capital investment from America and elsewhere ? 

‘An international authority,” says Dr. Basch, “‘ should guarantee that 
the world economy will not again relapse into restrictive economic 
nationalism. It will be essential to prevent the recurrence of a situation 
in which economic conditions are blamed for political insecurity, while at 
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the same time it is argued that economic consolidation is impossible because 
of the unstable political conditions—as was usually the case at international 
conferences in the inter-war period.” These terms are negative, but as 
far as they go they are true ; and indeed they afford a prior objective which 
it is necessary to reach before any further progress can be made. It is 
difficult, however, to become enthusiastic about negatives, such as that we 
must “ not relapse into economic nationalism.” It might be easier to win 
support for more concrete proposals for integration and development and 
for a foreshadowing of the institutions necessary to carry them out. 

Dr. Basch, however, does not carry us into this field, but it would not 
be fair to suggest that it is negative. His study of the inter-war history of a 
region, disintegrated and severed from two empires, is a well-balanced essay 
in the course and effects of economic nationalism. It is also an analysis of the 
causes which led to the reintegration of that region in a third empire, or, 
more accurately, the subjection at first economic and then political of its 
several parts to domination by Nazi Germany. In attributing this result 
to two causes, the failure of the several parts to combine among themselves, 
and the absence of a world economy which would make possible their 
integration with it, he lays down _some of the conditions of solution in 
the future. But behind those economic conditions there are. the still more 
fundamental political pre-requisites on which he does not venture—cohesion 
and enlightenment among the countries of chief economic and political 
influence. H. R. G. GREAVES. 


A Suort History oF GERMANY. By S. H. STEINBERG. (Cambridge University 
Press. 304pp. 125. 6d.) 

S often happens with books intended to fill a gap, this short 

history of Germany has also left one. For, being only a short 

political history, it hardly mentions German cultural development 

either of medieval or modern times. There is no reference to 

Walther von der Vogelweide or the “‘ Nibelungenlied,” to Reuchlin or 

Hutten, Leibnitz or Kant, or, for that matter, to such remarkable codifica- 

tions of Law, as the “‘ Sachsenspiegel,”’ or the “ Schwabenspiegel,” though 

all of these are, even politically, more significant than many a king or 

emperor. Without them there is no German history, short or long, for 
it is they that provide the clue to the psychology of the German nation. 

At the beginning, Mr. Steinberg contends that there exists no such thing 

as that same German nation, that there are only the Saxon, Bavarian, 

Franconian, and Swabian “ nations.” Luther created, he says, as it were 

by chance, their common language. Such (and similar) statements are 

bound to flow from a pen that is not concerned with the deeper spiritual 

currents in the life of a nation. The obvious truth is that, after Charlemagne, 

a number of predominantly Germanic tribes were established in Central 

Europe as a more or less national confederation, possessed of a common 

language, that grew organically to be husbanded and pruned at last by 
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Luther’s ingenious hand, and of more or less common, if controversial, 
political conceptions. 

The medieval history is packed into fifty odd pages, brilliantly condensed 
chapters brimful of names and facts and dates. They resemble a breath- 
taking catalogue well conceived and arranged but falling mischievously 
short of a lively or attractive picture. They are bones without flesh, they 
" form a repertory for those who already know the principal issues of German 
history. Mr. Steinberg would have done better to cut out a number of 
data and concentrate on a few characteristic figures and facts, such as Otto 
the Great (10th century), Henry IV (11th century), Frederic Barbarossa 
(12th century), Frederic II (13th century); for the following period up to 
Charles V, the growth of the German cities, of German commerce and 
humanism might have filled and illuminated the historical scene. 

When Prussia comes to the fore in German and European history, 
Mr. Steinberg appears to be more at home and certainly at his best. His 
book broadens into an instructive survey of German affairs by a well-read 
and well-informed historian who brings a liberal and sound judgment to 
bear on men and events. 

What the author apparently lacks is the talent and, therefore the inclina- 
tion, to create convincing portraits of the men at the helm. The one 
exception, further on, is his sketch of the Kaiser which has a plastic quality. 
Not even Bismarck and, before him, Frederic II of Prussia come to life— 
as little as his medieval emperors and statesmen. The author sticks per- 
sistently to cabinets and treaties and wars. Thus his book comes to be 
a merely echnical political history. The otdinary man does not emerge 
at all, the extraordinary lack atmosphere and clear-cut visibility. Mr. 
Steinberg has allowed himself to be overwhelmed by the crowd of details, 
even in the 19th century, and seldom reaches a vantage-point from which 
to catch sight of what always was and still is, for better or worse, the German 
nation. Thus, for instance, he overlooks so significant a figure as Louis I 
of Bavaria, the most striking personality among the German princes of 
the 19th century, whose love affair with the Irish dancer-adventuress Lola 
Montez, enmeshed as it was in the contest between Liberalism and 
Clericalism as well as in the riots of 1848, might have exposed the deep 
gulf between princes and subjects, even outside Prussia, on the threshold 
of German constitutionalism. Nor does he mention Heinrich Heine who, 
at just the same time, from his exile in France was sending over the frontier 
his enlightened pronouncements on German mentality and politics. Mr. 
Steinberg should have realized that the importance of Heine’s writings 
and personality for German history of the 1830’s and 4o’s is incomparably 
greater than that of the petty princes, about whom and their tiny princi- 
palities he chooses to dilate. 
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